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Transatlantic Wireless.—The first complete air com- 
munication between this country and Germany was made 
on February 12, with a message from Sayville, Long 
Island to Berlin. Although the distance between the two 
stations is something more than four thousand miles, 
over two hundred and fifty words were transmitted with 
ease, and the Sayville operator missed only nine words 
out of the entire number. The success of the attempt is 
regarded as signalizing a new era commercially. The 
messages were sent from the 500-foot tower of the 
Atlantic Communication Company at Sayville, and no 
more excitement was evident in the sending tower than 
there would have been in any telegraph office during the 
regular service. The only indication of the enormous 
power needed to transmit the message over 4,000 and 
more miles of water came from the heavy crash of the 
high-powered instrument used, and the loud rumble of 
the dynamos in the power-house. 


For Peace.—Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Glennon 
and Dr. James J. Walsh are named among the twenty- 
nine trustees of “The Church Peace Union,” which will 
be incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, 
to administer a fund of $2,000,000 given by Andrew 
Carnegie on February 10, to be used through the churches 
for the promotion of international peace. The income of 
the fund, about $100,000 a year, will be expended by a 
board of trustees, representing all the leading religious 
denominations in the United States. This gift is in ad- 
dition to the $10,000,000 foundation established by Mr. 
Carnegie, December 14, 1910, “to hasten the abolition of 
international war.” The announcement was made at the 
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the trustees of the new foundation. The income of the 
fund will be used to organize the moral power of the 
churches on critical international questions, to circulate 
peace literature among the clergy, and to bring about the 
annual observance of a “Peace Sunday.” Conferences in 
America and Europe will be called to discuss the promo- 
tion of peace. When the leading nations abolish war 
and the fund has fulfilled its purpose the trustees may 
devote the income to other philanthropic uses. The trus- 
tees adopted a resolution which appealed to the rulers and 
statesmen of all civilized lands to abolish war. It pointed 
out that the combined debt of the world, mostly borrowed 
and used for war purposes, was nearly $37,000,000,000, 
that the amount expended annually for standing armies 
and navies was $2,500,000,000, and that 6,244,600 men 
are kept idle in military service. 


An Earthquake.—The unusual experience of an earth- 
quake lasting from 15 to 30 seconds and disturbing 
particularly what are geologically known as the Devonian 
and Silurian sections of the northeastern part of the 
United States, took place soon after 1.50 p. m. on 
February 10, being especially severe in the central and 
northern parts of New York State. Virtually all of 
New York State felt the shock, and New England gen- 
erally, lower eastern Canada and parts of New Jersey 
and eastern Pennsylvania were affected. Tremors were 
recorded as far south as Washington and as far west 
as St. Louis. At Albany, N. Y., the shock was severe 
enough to detach pictures from some of the walls, 
while at Binghamton a laborer was killed by the caving- 
in of a trench in which he was working. At George- 
town University, D. C., the seismograph recorded it at 
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1.34 p. m. In 1884 a general disturbance took place 
over the greater part of the area affected. 


Good Roads.—In the House of Representatives, on 
February 10, the bill by which the Federal Government 
would distribute $25,000,000 for good roads among the 
various States, conditioned upon a dollar-for-dollar ap- 
propriation by each State, was passed by a vote of 282 
to 42. Democratic Leader Underwood, Republican 
Leader Mann and Representative Hinebaugh, of [llinois, 
the ranking Progressive, all voted for the measure. Rep- 
resentative Mann declared that the cities could well 
afford out of their wealth to contribute taxes to aid the 
country in the construction of roads and other improve- 
ments. Many of those who voted against the bill ex- 
plained that their opposition was not to Federal aid in 
constructing the highways, but to the method proposed 
in the pending measure. 


Canada.—The committee appointed to investigate the 
Transcontinental Railway reports that in its construction 
some forty million dollars was wasted. It makes no accu- 
sation of corruption, but only of gross carelessness which 
allowed contractors to take contracts at sums so exces- 
sive that they were able to make immense profits merely 
by subletting. The Transcontinental is the eastern sec- 
tion of the Grand Trunk Pacific, extending from Winni- 
peg to the Maritime Provinces. According to agreement, 
it has been constructed by the Government and is to be 
leased by the Grand Trunk for fifty years. An earth- 
quake on February 10 which was perceived over the 
eastern United States and Canada was felt quite strongly 
in the St. Lawrence region. Toronto, Ottawa and 
Montreal were shaken so that crockery and other such 
articles were thrown to the ground. Reports of buildings 
damaged and fissures opened in the ground were appar- 
ently exaggerated. On the twelfth the shocks were re- 
peated. The British Columbian Government proposes 
to raise the royalties on timber cutting by at least one-third. 
One reason is that the British Columbian forest is becom- 
ing the chief timber reserve on the continent. But another 
is the falling off of the revenue on account of the re- 
action from the boom. Thirteen million dollars are due 
the Government for instalments on land taken up during 
the past few years. Much of that sum will never be 
collected since it is due from speculators, while towards 
bona fide settlers indulgence will have to be shown. 








Great Britain—Parliament reassembled on February 
10, with every prospect of a stormy session. The vote 
for the army and navy, Mr. Lloyd George’s land cam- 
paign, the deficit in revenue and the necessity of adding 
to the taxation, already enormous, with the Prime 
Minister’s hint that the lower middle class is not bearing 
its fair share of the burden, give abundant matter for 
conflict, independently of the Irish question. Besides, 
though Sir Rufus Isaacs is now Lord Chief Justice of 
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England and a peer of the realm, the Marconi affair is 
likely to come up again. The latest accident in sub- 
marines is also a probable source of trouble, since the 
submarine in question was of an early type and the 
fourth of that type to be lost. A short time ago a 
Government newspaper claimed that the “Cat and Mouse” 
Act had been effective in overcoming Militant Suffragism. 
Immediately the firing of houses began again and several 
valuable ones have been destroyed. Nevertheless Chris- 
tabel Pankhurst, from her refuge in Paris, declared in 
favor of milder tactics, but she reckoned without her 
sister Sylvia, who has left the organization of which her 
mother is the head to become the leader of the strictly 
militant. A change all round in the minor offices 
of the Cabinet is expected should Mr. Sidney Buxton, 
President of the Board of Trade, be made Governor- 
General of South Africa. In this case it is thought that 
Mr. C. F. Masterman would enter the Cabinet as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. 








Ireland.—The King’s speech expressed the “earnest 
wish that the good will and co-operation of men of all 
parties and creeds may lay the foundations of a lasting 
settlement” of the Irish question. Mr. Long, in propos- 
ing an amendment, threatened civil war unless there was 
a general election on Home Rule; Mr. A. Chamberlain 
threatened it unless Ulster, which is represented by a 
Nationalist majority, was excluded from the bill; and 
Sir E. Carson insisted on having civil war against any 
kind of Home Rule, even though a general election 
should declare in favor of it. Mr. Asquith said the 
Government would submit suggestions towards an 
amicable settlement, and various hints were given out 
that these would result in special privileges for the 
Orange section of Ulster and in watering down the bill. 
The latter, which means withdrawing the Postoffice and 
the little Irish financial control the bill allows, is in ac- 
cord with the wishes of certain Liberals, who, it is 
thought, are for that reason assuming to give credence 
to the threats of civil war, which no one in Ireland takes 
seriously. Mr. Redmond said the Commous should re- 
sent such threats as an affront, but though he thought 
the Government had gone too far in its suggestions 
toward settlement, he would not stand in their way, pro- 
vided they did not affect Irish unity and the bill’s funda- 
mental principles. Mr. Law reverted to civil war, which 
could only be avoided by leaving Ulster out of the bill 
or having a general election, and Sir E. Carson again 
insisted that neither of these solutions could restrain him 
and his army from rebellion, but still Messrs. George 
and Birrell were hopeful that the question would be 
amicably settled on national lines. Meanwhile the Post- 
master-General was making sure that a Home Rule 
Government would start with lesser commercial advan- 
tages than Ireland hitherto possessed. While the debate 
was on he had issued a notice rescinding the contract by 
which the Cunard line called at Queenstown. The pre- 
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text was that his experts had informed him that it was 
dangerous for the larger vessels to enter that port, and 
it was inconvenient to the Cunard people that the smaller 
ones should do so. This action is uniting all classes in 
Ireland against it, especially the commercial interests of 
Belfast. Justice Cherry has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Lord Chief Justice O’Brien, who recently resigned. 
As two-thirds of the judges were already Protestants, 
the appointment of a Protestant of mediocre legal repu- 
tation in succession to a Catholic is not calculated to 
promote confidence in the sincerity of the Government’s 
profession to give due regard to the sentiment of the ma- 
jority. 





Rome.—A new Waldensian church, erected by Mrs. 
John S. Kennedy, of New York, in memory of her 
father, the late Cornelius Baker, was dedicated last week. 
The pastors of the Waldensian churches throughout Italy, 
the diplomatic representatives at Rome, and many dis- 
tinguished guests were present. A bronze tablet was set 
up in the church in honor of Mrs. Kennedy. The 
Catholics of Italy are apparently determined to follow 
up the success achieved at the last elections. The Pre- 
mier declared that the Government had no intention of 
disturbing the Religious Congregations, and 228 deputies 
declared against the divorce bill. The figure 228 
coincides with the number of candidates who had prom- 
ised before election not to vote against Catholic interests. 
There is now a disposition of the enemy to have their 
revenge for those successes, and the proposal is on foot to 
enforce civil marriage under penalty of a fine of from 
100 to 2,000 francs for failure to comply with the law. 
As a matter of fact the immense majority of Catholics 
fulfil the obligation of the civil contract for property 
and other reasons; but as there are occasions where the 
civil ceremony is out of the question, as, for example, 
at a death-bed marriage, the law had been modified to 
some extent, and only a notification of such marriage 
eight days after the death of the contracting party was 
required. However, in case of recovery a civil marriage 
was required sixty days after such recovery. The Cath- 
olics are now going to see if this latter provision is still 
to be insisted on, and indeed they propose to begin a 
campaign against the entire law of civil marriage. 


Italy—The arrival of the American baseball 
players in Rome was almost as important as an inter- 
national event in the attention it attracted. Accom- 
panied by the American Consul-General at Genoa, 
the party to the number of seventy were introduced 
to the Holy Father by the Vice-Rector of the 
American College, Monsignor O’Hern. After a cordial 
greeting the Sovereign Pontiff spoke of the advantage 
of athletic sports for the strengthening of the body, 
adding, however, the necessity of spiritual training for 
the strengthening of the soul. He then gave them his 
blessing and the happy party, many of whom were Cath- 
olics, withdrew to have themselves photographed in the 











court of St. Damaso. They were afterwards received 
by Secretary of State Merry del Val. Previous to 
the reception they had been unable to get permission 
from the Government to play. Probably the statesmen 
of the Quirinal had interpreted literally some of the lurid 
newspaper descriptions of the game. 


France.—Epidemics of scarlet fever, pneumonia, 
cerebro-spinal meningitis and scarlatina have broken out 
suddenly in a serious form in the French army. In- 
complete reports show 800 hospital cases at Teul and 48 
troopers have died since January 1. At Nancy 500 are in 
hospitals and § have died. Rheims shows 100 patients 
and similar conditions exist elsewhere. The sickness is 
attributed to insufficient barrack accommodations for the 
185,000 new recruits. Elections to fill three vacant 
chairs in the French Academy were held on February 12. 
Alfred Capus, president of the French Society of Dra- 
matic Authors, succeeded to the place among the Im- 
mortals held by Jules Henri Poincaré; Pierre de la 
Gorce, historian, was elected to the chair of Paul 
Thureau-Dangin, author and permanent secretary of the 
Academy, and Henri Louis Bergson was chosen to fill 
the place of the late Emile Ollivier, who was Premier of 
France at the outbreak of the war with Germany in 1879. 
Each of the new members on taking his place will pro- 
nounce a long, eulogy and critical estimate of his prede- 
cessor’s work and career. Bourgeois, the ex-Premier, was 
defeated quite unexpectedly. 





Sweden.—As a reply to the popular demonstration up- 
holding the Government policy for strengthening the 
national defences, 30,000 Socialists assembled on Feb- 
ruary 8, in front of the Government offices, against fhe. 
increasing expenditure for armaments. The Premier, M. 
Staaf, replied that in spite of his deep sympathy in the 
matter of international peace he was absolutely convinced 
that the Swedish people would be compelled to make new 
and great sacrifices for the defence of the country. But on 
February 11 another storm gathered. The King had ex- 
pressed himself very frankly in addressing the first meet- 
ing on the necessity of preparing for the eventualities of 
war. The Cabinet has resigned for the reason that such 
royal pronouncements must be first submitted to the 
Ministers. After an exchange of letters, in which the 
King protested that he would not relinquish his right to 
speak without restraint to his people, the Staaf Cabinet 
resigned, and another was formed under Baron de Geer, 
but as the elections are only seven weeks off its tenure of 
life is questionable. 


Spain.—On February 8 the Republican party issued a 
proclamation charging the Government with having turned 
the recent Franco-Spanish treaty on Morocco into an 
agreement which will ruin Spanish influence in Africa. 
They threaten the present Cabinet with impeachment if 
the Spanish policy in Northern Africa is not modified. 
In Saragossa a meeting, attended by a large crowd, was 
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held, and violent speeches were made urging the Govern- 
ment to end the war in Morocco. 


Portugal.—The Affonso Costa Cabinet which resigned 
on January 27 was succeeded on February 8 by another 
composed as follows: Premier, Minister of the Interior 
and, temporarily, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Bernardino 
Machado; Minister of Justice, Manoel Monteiro; Minis- 
ter of Finance, Thomaz Cabreira; Minister of War, 
General Antonio Pereira d’Eca; Minister of Marine, 
Peres Rodriguez; Minister of Public Works, Achilles 
Goncalves; Minister of Colonies, Couceiro Costa; Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, Almeida Lima. Sefior Machado 
was one of the most active leaders in the republican revo- 
lution. He is a very wealthy man. A bill extending a 
general amnesty to all political prisoners except those 
accused of felonies was laid before the Parliament on 
February 13. 


Germany.— While the attention of the entire world was 
directed towards the construction of the Panama Canal, 
German workmen were quietly enlarging a waterway from 
the Baltic to the North Sea, which is to have locks even 
wider and deeper than our own. Except for their height, 
the locks of the German canal are larger in every way 
than those of Panama. In length they are 1,082 feet to 
Panama’s 1,000 feet; in width 14714 to Panama’s 100 
feet; in depth 45 to Panama’s 41 feet of ‘water over the 
sills. The Emperor states with special satisfaction that 
while the battle-ships now under construction can barely 
pass through the Gatun locks and the 45,000-ton super- 
dreadnaught will have to follow the path of the Oregon 
around Cape Horn in passing from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, the German locks will easily admit the 
biggest type of modern battle-ships. He has, likewise, 
stolen another march upon his American rivals by ar- 
ranging his celebrations for a date previous to our own. 
He will probably command the fleet of battle-ships in 
person when they steam for the first time through the 
new Kiel Canaj m April, for it is believed that the great 
waterway may be ¢,ened even towards the beginning of 
that month. Should naval designers ever construct a 
60,000-ton super-dreadnaught in the course of future de- 
velopments, there would still be room for it to pass 
through the Kiel Canal. The original waterway was 
opened in 1895, and was traversed in the year 1912 by 
as many as 57,366 ships of 9,924,237 total net tons. The 
new improvements have cost over fifty-five million dol- 
lars, while the outlay for the first canal was only approxi- 
mately thirty-nine million dollars. The methods of pro- 
viding food and of securing discipline among the nine 
thousand workingmen from many nationalities was 
particularly interesting. They were housed in barracks, 
and it was possible to provide them with meals at from 
twenty to twenty-five cents a day. The preservation of 
order was left entirely to the men themselves and the 
police were even forbidden to approach the works. The 
laborers themselves elected their barrack seniors, who 








exercised a strict control over all unruly elements in the 
camp. The trip from the Baltic to Hamburg will now 
be shortened by 480 miles; from the Baltic to London, 
by 269 miles. The canal will be of inestimable advantage 
to the German fleet. 


Balkans.—The Prince of Wied on his way to Albania 
was the guest of Victor Emmanuel in Rome on February 
9. He met the Foreign Minister, the Marquess di San 
Giuliano and discussed the subject of organizing the 
Albanian Government and the negotiation of a loan of 
$15,000,000. On the other hand it is now reported that 
the hesitating Prince will accept the throne only for a 
year and will then yield to Essad Pacha, the Mussulman. 
If that be the case, why should he go there at all? 


Russia.—The Prime Minister Kokovtsoff has resigned. 
He was popularly regarded as an anti-reactionary. It is 
expected that he will be succeeded some months hence 
by Krivoshein. Meantime other resignations are ex- 
pected but no change is to be made in the internal or 
foreign policies. Kieff again comes to the fore with 
another ritual murder case. It is said to have occurred 
in a nearby town called Fastoff. The supposed victim 
was a Christian orphan boy living in a Jewish family. He 
died two months ago and the body has been exhumed for 
examination. The Jews, however, claim him as one of 
their own. 


China.—The New York Herald for February 13 re- 
ported that Chinese officials have signed the preliminary 
agreement with the Banque Industrielle de Chine for a 
loan of $20,000,000 with which to construct a thousand 
miles of railway. On February 12, the Standard Oil 
Company concluded with the Chinese Government an 
agreement by which the company acquires the right to 
explore the oil deposits in Northern China. 








Japan.—There was serious rioting in Tokio on Febru- 
ary 10. A thoroughly Occidental “graft enquiry” seems 
to be going on in the National Diet. Prominent naval 
officers are charged with receiving unlawful commissions 
from a German manufacturer to whom certain admiralty 
contracts were awarded. Though the Government suc- 
ceeded in defeating by a vote of 205 to 165 the resolu- 
tion of “want of confidence” offered by the Opposition, 
the session was a very stormy one, and the streets of the 
city were meanwhile in a tumult. The people clamored 
for the impeachment of the Cabinet, marched to the 
House of Parliament to lay hands on the unpopular 
Ministers, attacked several Government officials on the 
way and tried to wreck a newspaper office. The police 
succeeded in quelling the riot but many persons were in- 
jured and a number of arrests were made. As a pro- 
test against the levying of heavier taxes, the citizens of 
Tokio began rioting again on February 13. The police 
sabred the mob and arrested a number of editors whose 
papers have been supporting the Opposition. The jour- 
nals were suppressed. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The Manila Observatory 


One of the first acts of Governor Burton Harrison on 
his arrival in the Philippines was to cut down the ex- 
penses of the Administration. -The Manila Weekly Times 
of December 12 gives the following summary of the 
measure passed in the Assembly for that purpose: 


“The Appropriation Bill fathered by the committee 
headed by Chairman Adriatico passed the Assembly with- 
out a dissenting vote on Tuesday evening. The measure 
has gone to the Commission for final action and it is be- 
lieved that it will be pushed through before the end of 
the year. Excitement and consternation among Govern- 
ment officials resulted from the news that the bill had 
been passed, and talk of resignation was rife. Heavy cuts 
in salaries are shown, from the Commission down, a 
number of offices have been eliminated and others have 
been merged. In the Bureau of Education alone, the ap- 
propriation was 1,418,000 pesos less than last year, and 
if the present program of the Assembly is carried out it 
will mean a substantial reduction in education. It has 
been given out by the officials of the Bureau, however, 
that no American teacher in the Philippines need fear for 
his position, as it is believed that the bill will be consider- 
ably modified by the Commission. According to the tabu- 
lation accompanying the bill, the measure effects a saving 
of more than four million pesos, but there is a general 
feeling that in many cases efficiency has been sacrificed 
to economy. The Assembly hopes to save 24,000 pesos 
in the salaries of the commissioners with portfolios; 
12,000 in salaries of other commissioners; 1,000 in the 
salary of the secretary of the Commission; 4,000 in the 
salary of the executive secretary; 2,000 in the salary of 
his assistant; 14,000 in the salaries of bureau directors 
of the first class, the elimination of one director at 5,000; 
4,000 in the salaries of eight assistant directors; 2,000 in 
the salaries of two bureau directors, and many other cuts. 
The smaller salaried positions, however, have not been 
affected.” 


Among the departments endangered by. these cuts was 
the Weather Bureau, which is under the direction of 
Father Algué, S.J. As almost any reduction in the usual 
appropriation would mean the virtual destruction of the 
Bureau, with the inevitable result of wholesale disaster 
for the commerce of that entire part of the world, there 
was nothing to be done but to appeal directly to the 
Legislature to avert the calamity. Hence, Father Algué 
appeared before that body and for two hours explained 
the work that he and his assistants were performing. 
The Manila Daily Bulletin of December 19, under the 
heading “Heart Throbs in Bureau Hearing,” thus de- 
scribes him as he made his appearance in the legislative 
halls: 

“Tt was a picture not soon to be forgotten by those who 
were present at the afternoon session of the Commission 
yesterday. It was the picture of a man who has devoted 
his life to a great work, who has sacrificed much that he 
might benefit not only the Philippine Islands, but the 
whole world by the results of his researches. It was the 
picture of Father Algué pleading with the law-makers 








that the work which has meant so much continue and 
that, at his own sacrifice if need be, some trifling recog- 
nition of faithful service be accorded to his subordinate 
co-workers. 

“Father Algué recounted the history of work now 
being carried on by the Weather Bureau. From the small 
beginnings, when knowledge of the typhoon and the 
earthquake was in its infancy, when apparatus was lim- 
ited and the work unsupported, to the present, when the 
winds are forestalled by the observer and the warning 
of an approaching typhoon is spread broadcast over the 
East, he tracéd the progress made by the devoted few 
who have made the achievements of to-day a possibility. 
He told the Commission of costly instruments purchased 
from private funds that the efficiency of the Bureau be 
not impaired ; he related incidents of self-sacrificing labor 
in connection with great storm crises; he touched upon 
the thousands of lives saved by the ability of the ob- 
servers to presage with accuracy the course of the 
typhoons, and then he asked that, in recognition of this 
service, he might be allowed to hold forth to his staff the 
hope of a slight increase in salary. 

“He stated that he had no doubt that all would be 
willing to carry on the work without any raise of pay, 
but he pointed out that until 1911 these men had served 
at the same salaries received in the days of the Spanish 
régime, and that at that time only a small increase was 
granted them. ‘At the present time I have in one division 
83 employes, all of them technical men, and the total 
allotted me for their salaries is 55,640 pesos, less than 
700 pesos each,’ continued Father Algué, ‘and these men 
are not only performing duties which would bring them 
much higher remuneration outside, but they are in real 
need of an increase in salary. I would like to hold out 
to them some hope for this in the future instead of seeing 
the provisions of this bill deprive them of the small raise 
that they received in 1911 and return them to their former 
status,’ ” 


The work by the Weather Bureau was sketched by him 
for the better information of the legislators as briefly as 
its multiplied but necessary ramifications would permit. 


“In the Bureau,” he said, “there are four divisions or 
organization units, viz.: division of meteorology, division 
of seismology, division of magnetism and the division of 
astronomy. 


“THE METEOROLOGICAL DIVISION 


is the principal department. Its work may be divided 
under three heads: 1. General weather forecasting and 
in particular the prediction of the typhoons that are so 
frequent in this region of the Far East. 2. The observa- 
tion of the different meteorological elements in the central 
observatory and in the secondary stations throughout the 
Archipelago in so far as they help to the prediction of 
typhoons ‘and assist in the acquirement of a more com- 
plete knowledge of the climatical conditions of the Phil- 
ippines. 3. The publication of results after the manner 
of the weather bureaus of America and Europe. 


“WEATHER FORECASTING. 


“For this work it is absolutely necessary to construct 
twice every day, once in the morning and once in the 
afternoon, a ‘weather map.’ The morning weather map 
is given to the public in the following manner: one copy 
is posted up in each of the following places: Central Ob- 
servatory, Ayuntamiento, Custom House, Fort Santiago 
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for the information of the military, and Clarke’s res- 
taurant. 

“For the purpose of tracing these maps simultaneous 
observations are made and received in Manila by cable 
or telegraph at 6 a.m. and 2 p.m. from ten stations in 
Japan, six in Formosa, five on the coast of China, three 
in Indo-China, and forty-two in the Philippines. On days 
when there are indications of a typhoon near the Caroline 
or Mariana Islands, observations are also received from 
the Islands of Yap and Guam, stations founded and sup- 
ported by this Weather Bureau. 

“In order that these messages may be received with 
all possible promptitude, there are two sets of telegraphic 
apparatus in the Central Observatory, one set communi- 
cating with the central offices of the Eastern Extension 
Cable Company, the other with the central telegraph sta- 
tion of the Bureau of Posts. 

“These telegrams, which are sent in code, contain ob- 
servations of the following meteorological elements: at- 
mospheric pressure, temperature, direction and velocity 
of the wind; amount, form velocity and direction of the 
clouds; state of the weather, state and direction of the 
waves in the sea, and rainfall. 

“From the moment that indications of a typhoon are 
observed and during the whole course of the track of the 
storm, messages are sent daily, and sometimes several 
times during the day, to all the shipping firms in Manila, 
by messenger; to all the observatories of the Far East, 
viz.: Tokio, Zikawei (Shanghai), Taihoku (Formosa), 
Hongkong, and to Phulien (Indo-China), by cable via the 
Eastern Extension Cable Company; to all observers of 
the secondary stations in the provinces; to the governors 
of provinces and capitals where there are no stations; to 
the commandants of the naval stations of Cavite and 
Olongapo; to the Bureaus of Navigation and Customs, 
Manila, and finally to the wireless station at Corregidor, 
in order that the message may be sent into the air for 
those ships provided with wireless telegraph apparatus. 
All these messages are sent from the Central Observatory 
by telegraph. 

“Typhoon warnings are also sent to captains of ships 
and to others who ask expressly for them from all parts 
of the Philippines and from Hongkong, Macao, Saigon 
and Singapore. 


“METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


“In Manila the observations of the principal meteor- 
ological elements are made every day of the year, Sun- 
days and official holidays included: (a) direct observa- 
tions, hourly from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m.; (b) by means of 
self-registering instruments, hourly from 8 p. m. to 5a. m. 

“In nineteen first and second class stations in the prov- 
inces six daily (1. e. every four hours) direct observations 
are made of all the meteorological elements, and in eight 
stations, over and above the six daily observations already 
mentioned, hourly results are obtained from self-record- 
ing instruments. All these observations are forwarded to 
the central office, Manila, where they are examined and 
checked before being published in the monthly bulletin 
and annual report. 

“The publications of the Weather Bureau are the 
monthly bulletin and the annual report. 

“The monthly bulletin contains a summary of the me- 
teorological observations and climatological data for the 
current month together with discussions on the typhoons 
that may have occurred during the month. 

“The annual report contains in detail the observations 





made in the Central Observatory and in the secondary 
stations throughout the Islands during the year. 

“From time to time monographs are also published on 
subjects connected with the climate of the Phiiippines. 

“All the above may be termed the routine work of the 
Meteorological Department. There is, however, besides 
this, certain other work of a permanent nature done for 
others, viz.: copies of observations received by telegraph 
from the provinces are sent every ten days to the central 
observatory of Indo-China, and every month to the ob- 
servatories of Tokio, Zikawei, Taihoku and Hongkong; 
copies of the 6 a.m. and 2 p.m. observations from Yap 
and Guam are sent monthly to Hongkong; a table cf the 
daily rainfall of all the stations in the Philippines is for- 
warded monthly to the Bureau of Public Works, Manila ; 
a table containing the maximum and minimum tempera- 
ture and rainfall of six stations is sent monthly to the 
Bureau of Agriculture, Manila; a table containing a sum- 
mary of the observations made in Manila is sent quar- 
terly to the Bureau of Health; a table containing the 
observations made every day in Manila at 12 o’clock 
noon Greenwich time (8 p.m. Philippine time) for the 
Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C.; a daily telegram, 
containing the observations of barometer and wind made 
in Nemuro, Tokio, Bonin Islands, Shanghai, Hongkong 
and Manila, for the Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C.; 
a table containing a detailed account of the observations 
made in Manila during the month sent at the end of 
each month to the newspapers of Manila and to other 
interested persons; telegrams consisting of observations 
of barometer, thermometer, wind, and: state of the 
weather made at 6 a.m. and 2 p.m. at Aparri, Manila 
and Legaspi, sent to the observatories of the Far East; 
two telegrams of observations made in Manila at 10 a. m. 
and 4 p.m. sent to the same observatories of the Far 
East; copies of the daily weather note, in English and 
Spanish, sent to the newspapers of Manila. 


“DIvIsIOoN OF SEISMOLOGY. 


“The work of this division or department is concerned 
with the study of earthquake and volcanic phenomena 
throughout the Philippines. It consists of the collection, 
arrangement and analysis of all the data with regard to 
the earthquakes and volcanoes of the Archipelago, and 
necessitates the supervision and care of microseismo- 
graphs and macroseismographs in Manila, Baguio and 
Taal (Ambulong, Batangas), together with the reading, 
interpretation and tabulation of their records; the send- 
ing of circulars and letters asking for information about 
certain earthquakes with the object of determining their 
extent and intensity. 

“In the reading of the seismograms and their interpre- 
tation the following elements have to be calculated: the 
times of the different periods of oscillations, P, S, L, M, 
C and F, together with the amplitude of the same oscilla- 
tions. 

“Publications: Every month a seismological bulletin, 
consisting of all the earthquake observations of the 
month, together with discussions on the principal earth- 
quakes, is published in the monthly bulletin ; monthly, and 
occasionally fortnightly, a special seismological bulletin 
is prepared and sent to the international central seismic 
station, Strassburg, and to about sixty of the principal 
seismic observatories and seismologists of the world. 
This bulletin, which consists of four pages, is prepared 
and manifolded, by means of a Roneo duplicator, in the 
department. 
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“At the end of each year a catalogue of all the earth- 
quakes of the year is prepared and ‘sent to Europe to be 
included in the general catalogue published by the inter- 
national committee. 

“Besides this routine work, requests for data and pho- 
tographic reproductions of seismograms of the greater 
earthquakes are often made by foreign observatories and 
seismologists, which requests are always complied with. 
All the necessary photographic work is done by the de- 
partment. 


“DIVISION OF MAGNETISM. 


“The work of this division has for its object the de- 
termination of the amount and intensity of the earth’s 
magnetic force. For this purpose the three magnetic ele- 
ments of declination, dip and horizontal intensity are ob- 
served twice every month by means of a dip circle and 
magnetometer. The magnetic observatory is situated at 
Antipolo, whither it was transferred when the magnetic 
observatory in Manila was destroyed and rendered useless 
by the electric cars, and hence it is necessary for the ob- 
server to make the trip to Antipolo twice every month 
to make the absolute observations of the magnetic 
elements, which together with the necessary computations 
requires some twenty hours continuous work. 


. “The variations in declination, horizontal intensity and 
vertical intensity are recorded photographically by means 
of a magnetograph, consisting of a recording apparatus 
and three variometers. The photographic registers of 
this apparatus require to be changed and developed every 
second day, while time signals must be made daily on the 
records and the temperature of the variation room read 
and noted. 

“A quarterly report of magnetic calm and stormy days 
is sent regularly to the chief of the magnetic service at 
de Bilt, Holland, to be included in the bulletin of mag- 
netism, published by the permanent International Com- 
mission of Terrestrial Magnetism. Photographic copies 
of the greater magnetic storms are also forwarded to the 
same commission. The results of the variation observa- 
tions are reduced and published at the end of each year. 


“DIVISION OF ASTRONOMY. 


“The work of this division comprehends the time ser- 
vice of the Philippines, general astronomy and solar phys- 
ics. Time service: This consists in determining with 
great accuracy the official time of the Philippines (120° 
E. Greenwich), in communicating this official time to all 
parts of the Archipelago by means of the telegraph, and 
in Manila by means of the midday time-ball, and of 
transmitting the time to Guam by cable; of correcting and 
rating ships’ chronometers. 

“The correct time is determined from the obsérvation 
of the transit of stars across the meridian by means of 
a transit instrument. The time shown by a sidereal clock 
is observed when a star whose right ascension is known 
crosses each of the five wires of the reticle, and the mean 
of these five observations is taken as the instant at which 
the star crosses the instrumental meridian, and when the 
instrument is in perfect adjustment, the difference be- 
tween the star’s right ascension and the observed clock 
time will be the clock’s error. As the observation of a 
single star with the instrument in ordinary adjustment 
will usually give the error of the clock to within half a 
second, a number of stars are usually observed, reversing 
the instrument upon its Y’s at least once during the oper- 





ation, so that the clock error is determined to within about 
a thirtieth of a second of time. These observations are 
made on every possible occasion and usually from 450 to 
500 transits are observed every year. At eleven o'clock 
each day the official time thus obtained is transmitted to 
all the telegraphic offices of the Islands, and in Manila, at 
twelve o’clock each day of the year, Sundays and official 
holidays included, the time-ball is dropped from the ob- 
servatory tower and from a tower erected on Engineer 
Island. 

“From fifteen to twenty chronometers belonging to cap- 
tains of ships, the Bureaus of Navigation and of Lands, 
etc., are corrected and rated every day. 

“Occasionally ships anchored in Guam ask for the off- 
cial time, and this is transmitted by cable. 


“GENERAL ASTRONOMY, ASTROPHYSICS, MECHANICS. 


“Besides the ordinary astronomical and astrospectro- 
scopic observations, astronomical tables of the rising and 
setting of the sun and moon are computed and published. 

“A great number of observations in solar radiation are 
made with three different kinds of instruments for the 
better determination of this important subject. 

“The mechanics are employed in cleaning and in keep- 
ing in repair and good working order thirty-four self- 
registering instruments, in preparing and changing the 
records of the same instruments, in repairing and con- 
structing instruments for the Central Observatory and the 
secondary stations; repairing, cleaning and testing ships’ 
aneroids.” 

Such is the work being done at the ridiculously small 
cost of 55,000 pesos a year—a peso is about equivalent to 
fifty cents. Father Algué’s salary is 5,000 pesos, and count- 
ing it in with the total expenditure the astonishing fact is 
revealed that the average pay of the men who are em- 
ployed in the Bureau, all, or at least most of whose work 
is of the highest scientific character, is about $350 a year. 
As it was proposed to cut down even that miserable 
figure, Father Algué made the offer which the Manila 
Daily Bulletin says produced * heart throbs” among the 
politicians, namely, that of relinquishing all claim for 
any salary for himself. “As for myself,” he said, “I will 
cheerfully give up the salary the Assembly has allowed 
me if these faithful servants, my subordinates, some of 
whom have been twenty-five years in the Observatory, and 
who are in real need of the money, can in that manner be 
saved from a reduction of pay. The people of the islands 
need the work we do, and to that service I would will- 
ingly devote myself.” 

It is not surprising that Governor Harrison assured the 
distinguished chief of the Weather Bureau, whom the 
Manila Daily Bulletin describes as “the simple Jesuit 
priest who is the foremost living authority in the world 
on atmospheric, seismological and climatic phenomena,” 
that there would be no cut in the appropriations for his 
department. 

This is the second time that Father Algué has saved 
the Manila Observatory from destruction; once when he 
appealed to Admiral Dewey, after the capture of the city, 
to thwart the schemes of a rival Observatory which was 
endeavoring to have it abolished by the United States 
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Government, and now when his “heroic self-sacrifice,” 
as the papers describe his generous offer, has prevented 


its extinction. 


George Washington Masonic Memorial 


A Catholic contemporary has been induced by an im- 
posing array of entries in the Christian Science Monitor 
to retract its former belief that George Washington had 
been merely an honorary member of the Masonic Lodge 
of Alexandria, Va., where the Masons are planning to 
erect a Memorial to him. Its change of view was prema- 
ture, for the former is solidly grounded, notwithstand- 
ing Christian Science monitions. They amount to this, 
that Washington became an apprentice Mason at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., in 1752, when he was twenty, and a 
Master Mason the foliowing year, but that there was no 
entry thereafter, and in 1771 he declined the Grand- 
mastership of the Grand Lodge of Virginia. It is fur- 
ther stated that in 1788, Washington was chosen Master 
of the Alexandria, Va., Lodge. That may have been, for 
all we know, but we have Washington’s own evidence 
that he could not have accepted it, and that he probably 
never set foot in that lodge, which got its Virginia 
charter in 1788. Now, Washington, replying in 1798 to 
Rev. G. W. Snyder, said that though he had “heard much 
of the nefarious and dangerous doctrines of the //lumi- 
nati,” his engagements allowed him no time to read Mr. 
Snyder’s book against them, or “to add little except to 
correct an error you have run into, of my presiding over 
the English lodges of this country. The fact ts, I pre- 
side over none, nor have I been in one more than once or 
twice within the last thirty years.” (Sparks “Writings 
of Washington,” Vol. XI, pp. 315, 316.) 

Surely, Washington, writing from Mount Vernon, 
within a few miles of Alexandria, could not have for- 
gotten such an important event as his election to his 
home lodge ten years before, if he had already accepted 
it, or taken any part in the lodge’s affairs. Thirty years 
take us back to 1768, three years before Washington 
declined the mastership of the Grand Lodge of Virginia, 
and the “once or twice” is accounted for in his tour of 
1790 and 1793, when addresses were presented to him 
by the lodge of Newport, R. I., and the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts (Sparks, Vol. XII, pp. 190, 200), and he 
made formal replies showing that he believed the object 
of Masonry was “to enlarge the sphere of social happi- 
ness” and that “a just application of the principles on 
which the Masonic fraternity is founded must be promo- 
tive of private virtues and public prosperity.” This, ac- 
cording to his written testimony, is the sum of Washing- 
ton’s connection with Masonry since seven years previous 
to his appointment to the command of the American 
army. The Alexandria, Va., lodge has, therefore, no 
claim on him, nor has any other subsequent to 1768. 

But even though they could claim him then, they 
He wrote one other letter on the sub- 
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ject which shows him completely out of sympathy with the 
ruling principles of American Masonry to-day. In his 
letter to Mr, Snyder of September 25, 1798, he said he 
had heard much of the nefarious and dangerous plans 
and doctrines of the Jl/uminati, but believed “that none 
of the lodges of this country are contaminated with the 
principles ascribed” to that society. In answer to a fur- 
ther letter of Mr. Snyder’s, he wrote, October 24, 1798 
(Sparks, Vol. XI, p, 337): 

“It was not my intention to doubt that the doctrines of 
the //luminati and the principles of Jacobinism had not 
spread in the United States. On the contrary, no one is 
more satisfied of this fact than I am. The idea that I 
meant to convey was that I did not believe that the 
lodges of Freemasons in this country had, as societies, 
endeavored to propagate the ‘diabolical tenets of the 
former, or the pernicious principles of the latter, if they 
are susceptible of separation.” 

But the “diabolical tenets” and “pernicious principles” 
had made further progress than Washington supposed. 
Originally a secret political society in aid of the Stuart 
cause, its English remnants changed their allegiance on 
the accession of George I, and Freemasonry proper was 
first formally organized in a London tavern, in 1717, and 
introduced therefrom to America in 1729. Its initial 
activities were confined to social, or rather, convivial pur- 
poses ; and in both countries the meetings continued long 
to be held in taverns, in which the allowance of “three 
small glasses of punch” was frequently exceeded. Bishop 
Carroll wrote, in 1794, of the “intemperate drinking, 
obscene conversation and indelicate songs, to say noth- 
ing of other vices” that he was told frequently obtained 
at lodge meetings ; but apparently he had heard of noth- 
ing dogmatically or morally wrong in their essential pur- 
poses, for he thought the Papal decrees against Masonry 
did not then apply to the United States. Nor could these 
have been much insisted on in Great Britain and Ireland 
at that period, for in ignorance of them O’Connell be- 
came a Mason, but promptly resigned when he learnt the 
society was under the ban of the Church. 

English Masonry also remained social in character and 
largely free from anti-religious bias until reacted upon 
by the Continental Masonry which it had begotten. In- 
troduced in France about 1721, a great portion of it had 
adopted the supposed “Scottish” Rite by 1743, and later 
the still. more revolutionary and anti-religious Templar 
system, so that by 1750 its program was stated by Booz, 
its historian, to have closely coincided with the program 
of the French Revolution. Its subversive tendencies were 
intensified by the establishment in 1780 of the Illuminati, 
or “Illuminated Masonry,” which aimed by a graded 
hierarchical system, despotically controlled, to supplant 
existing religion and government by a natural religion 
and universal democracy, which Masonry alone would 
plant, guide and govern. It was accepted by the Inter- 
national Convention of Masonry at Wilhelmsbad in 1782, 
and its teachings and methods of “enlightenment” spread 
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through the Continent and impregnated Freemasonry 
everywhere. 

It was these teachings that Washington rightly pro- 
nounced pernicious and diabolical. They were influenc- 
ing American lodges far more than he imagined. In 
1772, Preston illumined English Masonry with the 
“science,” and much of the spirit of its more progressive 
and virulent French daughter, and a little later Webb 
wove into the American Rite the philosophy of the high 
Continental degrees. The then Scottish Rite, or “Rite 
of Perfection,” was introduced here from France in 
1783, and in 1801, three years after Washington’s letter, 
“a Supreme Council, with thirty-three Continental high 
degrees,” was opened in Charleston, S. C., says Dr. 
Mackey, Grand High Priest of the Gen. Grand Chapter 
of the United States; 1859-1865, and now he adds 
(Encyclopedia of Freemasonry), “Supreme Councils ot 
the Rite are to be found in almost every civilized 
country, and in many of them it is the only Masonic 
obedience.” It has absorbed or dominated the American 
lodges, and Brother Pike, of Charleston, who became 
Supreme Grand Master of the Scottish Rite, plainly de- 
clares, in “Morals and Dogmas of the Ancient and Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite,” its anti-clerical and anti-Christian 
character and purposes. 

Pike intended his book for the exclusive use of the 
“Supreme Council of the Thirty-third Degree,” but 
Masons are rapidly becoming less secretive. Dr. Mackey, 
in his Encyclopedia and Lexicon and numerous other 
authoritative Masonic works, denies that charity or 
sociability is “the great design of the institution,’ as 
Washington thought, and, as the doctor admits, “the 
great majority of its disciples” still think. These are 
Exoteric, or “outer’’ Masons; but the Esoteric or inner 
group, who direct its policies and propagate its doc- 
trines, are taught here the same “mischievous tenets” as 
in France, Italy and Portugal, for Masonry, he insists, 
is, ir principle, everywhere one, and its grand object he 
designates by the ominous watchword of the J//uminati, 
“enlightenment,” i. e., by “the science and philosophy, 
the symbolism and religion of Freemasonry,” to ensure 
the dominance of Masonic thought, speculative and prac- 
tical, in general government and individual activities, 
and shut out the supernatural from the minds of men. 

The American Freemason for February, 1913, feared 
not to show its sympathy with the Masonic Junta that is 
brutally persecuting and penalizing religion and freedom 
in Portugal, nor to publish the resolutions of the Inter- 
national Masonic Club, glorifying the French Masons and 
the Grand Orient of France. It should be remembered 
that Masonry in England, the United States, and some 
other countries, had repudiated—before the public, at 
least—the Grand Orient, because it had countenanced 
Atheism and stricken the name of God from its Ritual. 
Now, the same Grand Orient, after it had inspired and 
sustained religious persecution in France, is declared by 
the official spokesmen of Masonry in America, as else- 














where, “much nearer to the original plan of Masonry 
than is the Grand Lodge of England,” and the American 
Freemason writer adds: “At this day it is the model for 
all the world. There is no American jurisdic- 
tion that can compare with it.” 

It is, therefore, clear that the American lodges do 
propagate now, if they did not then, the “pernicious 
principles and dangerous doctrines” which Washington 
denounced in 1798, and that he could not now feel in- 
clined to visit them even “once or twice in thirty years.” 
His friendliness towards Catholics, native and foreign, 
was not characteristic of the Scottish Rite, and his asso- 
ciations in Alexandria seem to have been more fre- 
quently Catholic than Masonic, particularly in 1788. 
Col. John Fitzgerald, of Alexandria, who was his aide- 
de-camp and secretary from 1776 to 1782, and lived with 
him on most intimate terms thereafter, and to whom 
Washington was wont to subscribe himself “Your most 
affectionate friend,’ was a loyal Irish Catholic. It was 
in his house that Mass was said for the Catholics of 
Alexandria, and it was in the same house, on St. Patrick’s 
day, 1788, at a banquet he gave to Washington, that 
Col. Fitzgerald submitted to him the plans for the 
present St. Mary’s Church, and received his warm ap- 
proval. Another aide-de-camp of Washington, we are 
told, presented the site on which the church is built, and 
Washington added a donation. A memorial tablet at 
St. Mary’s would seem to be more in accord with Wash- 
ington’s sentiments and practices than any monument of 
modern Masonry, in Alexandria or elsewhere. 

M. Kenny, s.J. 


The Lay Auxiliary 
II 


Are there not conversions? Yes. We are constantly 
counting up the conversions. But at the same time we 
are making estimates of what is called the leakage. If 
we could complete the two lists, which would be the 
longer? We have missionaries. They try to stop the 
leakage. We have the bands of the apostolate. They 
try to dispel the prejudice of the outsider who will come 
to a church or a hall to listen to them. But what is the 
result compared to what might be in the great population 
if each one in the audience who is already on the right 
path would encourage a backslider to return, or lead 
a well-disposed soul to where it might receive instruction? 

If the combined fruit of individual ‘endeavor might be 
so great, why is it that the sum is so inconsiderable—so 
inconsiderable indeed that the stray result apart from the 
ministerial activity is regarded as noteworthy enough to 
be enshrined in a story? On the contrary, we hear it 
said often enough and oftener still is this the thought 
unspoken: “That is not my work. I’ll tell Father Blank 
about that man. I'll tell Father Blank to hunt him up.” 
And with this conventional expression of a purpose not 
to be fulfilled the good member’s conscience feels fully 
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absolved. He would make a contribution to apply some- 
body else to this apostolate. But, in his mind, it is like 
a first principle of the same apostolate, that it is not his 
work. 

The pastor’s ofhvial duties may be summarized as: 
The administration of the sacraments ; sermons, instruc- 
tions and spiritual advice; all that is involved in the 
holding together of the flock; temporal administration ; 
finding and reclaiming the lost sheep; pointing out the 
path to those who do not know it and introducing them 
into the fold. 

The members of the congregation cannot administer 
the sacraments. They cannot preach or give official 
advice. They cannot assume the general care and service 
and holding together of the flock. But can they not at 
least help towards the last two things? Not only can 
they do this but they can make beginnings and prepare 
the way with an efficiency that is beyond the earthly 
power of the pastor. They can bring the wanderer to 
the door and they can point out the way to the inquirer. 
In these two things one member of the congregation can 
do one hundred times as much as the pastor can. Whilst 
the pastor may be looking for one person, and is limited 
in his search to an hour upon one evening of the week, 
and after several weeks may fail even to find what he has 
been looking for, the member of the congregation has 
that same individual and others like him for daily com- 
pany. He can reach a hundred whom the pastor does 
not know, or even know of, and whose acquaintance he 
cannot make. So that the parishioner has many oppor- 
tunities for the necessary preliminary activity where the 
pastor is utterly powerless. Where he finds a soul dis- 
posed he can establish communication. 

Now, for all this there is nothing needed but the in- 
dividual purpose; and where that purpose is multiplied 
the result is a hundredfold. Does it seem wo1th while 
then to consider how the individual zeal might be stimu- 
lated to bring the lapsed one back to the sacraments and 
to guide the well disposed to the convert-class? Is not 
this what is done by the missionaries and the band of 
the apostolate? Could the pastor make a better sermon, 
then, than the one that would inspire the flock with the 
spirit of individual co-operative zeal,—indicating the ex- 
ercise of an apostolic work which the pastor simply can- 
not do? Organization can thus become not merely a 
spiritual benefit to the member, but without any compli- 
cated movement it becomes its own seminary—and this 
by merely encouraging in the individual that true love 
of his neighbor which would prepare him for the grace 
of membership. There would be no need of meetings 
and reports and presidents and vice-presidents and secre- 
taries and dues and fines and by-laws, but each one would 
be left to follow his own opportunities, his own lights, 
his own methods, his own devices. There is a vista of 
possibilities here. And there need be no accounting of 
results. The less of that the better. Parade is a common 
terminus of good works. 





Objections? Of course there are objections. There 
is no truth that has not been denied. And there never 
has been a good work that has not been frowned upon by 
some who passed as competent judges of the difference 
between right and wrong. But an objection does not 
cancel a truth; and opposition does not vitiate a good 
work. And the truth is that Mr. and Mrs. Dash and 
Miss Dash and Dash Jr. can, each of them, go out and find 
the amenable stray sheep, or the well-disposed outsider, 
—and each of them can do this in one hundredth part 
of the time it would take Father Blank to do the same 
thing. In fact, Father Blank, with all his untiring zeal, 
could not do it at all. He cannot know of these persons 
nor can he reach them in any other way than through 
the intermediary of the Dashes. 

It is said that we should not urge our people to force 
the subject of religion into conversation,—that they are 
not equipped for controversy. As to the extent of their 
equipment we might make a few salutary personal re- 
flections and an inquiry into causes. But in the first 
place we are not contemplating the stage of controversy. 
And secondly there is no question of forcing a subject. 
If they show the slightest willingness to talk the subject 
will straightway be forced upon them. It breaks into 
the talk of shop. It is a common topic during the noon 
lunch hour. It is flung across the table every night at 
dinner in the boarding-house. There is no one decent 
subject which is so universally recognized as admissible 
and agreeable. It is rarely necessary to say much. 
People want to know what you hold. They are for the 
most part content with a straight answer regarding faith 
and practice. The announcement of the Creed and the 
Ten Commandments, of the need of prayer and of the 
right of the Church to command abstinence on Fri- 
day, will commonly give them about as much as they are 
able to carry away. But who is there who, silently ob- 
serving the minds that wander clueless amid the labyrinth 
of opinions and queries, may not be able, once in a while, 
to single out the sincere soul, and in a few words after- 
wards apart from the crowd offer to lead it to the gate. 

There was a time, and it was not so very long ago, 
when almost every chance conversation on religion with 
an outsider soon resolved itself into an argument, ham- 
mer and tongs, upon a text of Scripture. To-day with 
the crumbling of the sects the vast throng does not .know 
the Scripture or anything else. Not being endowed with 
the inherent believing power infused in Christian bap- 
tism, and bereft even of the influence of domestic rem- 
nants of Christian tradition, it has sunk to the level of 
a naturalism which is much like that of the civilized Gen- 
tile nations that were gathered around the ancient people 
of Israel. And having cast off the State dogmatism, 
each one constructs a theory and a practice out of the 
darkness of his own mind. The formula is usually very 
short. As an illustration we may mention the latest we 
have met with. The experience was on the train. The 
fellow traveler was a native of Scotland. He had lived 
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many years in Texas. He had prospered financially and 
was journeying to Nova Scotia to enjoy his prosperity 
in the midst of his own people. He was affable and 
contented. His irresistible recommendation was that he 
had been the friend of the pastor and had always at- 
tended the Catholic bazaars. He had trimmed off one 
by one the opinions of his sect and had finally embodied 
his entire code of doctrine and of morals in the conden- 
sation of the axiom, “Handsome is that handsome does.” 
He was evidently very much fascinated by the fragrance 
of this double-extract, for he uncorked it several times. 
And so it is that everyone has his “view” which he 
puts into an indefinite expression that leaves him a very 
broad path to follow in the way of least ‘resistance. 
Moreover, besides this general vagueness of minds and 
this unending variety of “views” on the subject of re- 
ligion, there is something else that forces it into conver- 
sation. There is the fixed hatred of many for the Church 
on account of the unvarying stand it takes and must 
take in regard to social order and in regard to public 
and private morality. A propaganda of this hatred is 
just now being very actively carried on as well openly as 
in secret. It is being promoted with a diabolism which 
shrinks from no calumny, ribaldry and vilification that 
can escape the penitentiary. It is a stench in the atmos- 
phere of shop and work-room and mahogany office. Its 
filth and falsehood are peddled on the street corners and 
are carried by paid agents to the sanctuaries of homes. 
So that the subject of religion with which it identifies 
the Church is forced into prominence by the very persons 
who do not want any restraining influences on their greed 
or cruelty or lust. And let it be said that for lessons in 
zeal the children of light might go to school to these 
children of darkness. Now, might it be possible for the 
zealous man or woman in the midst of the crowd to find 
just one person who would be willing to accept en- 
couragement and be led to the sacraments or to instruc- 
tion? If so, it would be the accomplishment of what 
simply cannot be done by all the organized efforts of all 
the pastors and missionaries and bands of the apostolate. 
But here is the final and the most formidable objec- 
tion. It is based upon what might become a reality. And 
this reality would present a difficulty. In a word, what 
is the pastor going to do if the parishioners bring so 
many wayward members to the Church on Saturday 
nights, and if on every other night they stand at the 
rectory door with candidates for instruction? With 
members returning and members received and thus mem- 
bership growing and with the stream of candidates, how 
is he going to get out of the confessional on Saturday 
nights, and what is to become of the study lamp and the 
calls and the committees and the euchres and the bazaars 
and the minstrels, etc., etc.? It certainly will not do to 
have persons brought to the Church if they cannot get 
to confession. Neither will it do to have persons brought 
to the door of the parsonage if they cannot get instruc- 
tion. And we are not presuming that there is to be a 





geometrical progression which will end in the conversion 
of the entire human race in twenty years. Neither are 
we presuming that there is to be any successive annual 
doubling of numbers for any given set of persons. We 
are advancing the conviction founded on experience that 
with the active zeal of the lay auxiliary the possibilities 
are a hundredfold greater than the present reality. 

If, then, the layman enters the field as an auxiliary we 
may surely look for results. Would it not be a very 
guilty thing to say that the divine invitation and the effi- 
cacious grace are reserved exclusively for those who are 
first discovered by the ordained minister? But with the 
multiplication of results from the zeal of the lay auxiliary 
there arises immediately a practical problem. If men 
come asking for food shall we throw them a stone or 
maybe a serpent? It is no small endowment to be able 
to welcome with understanding the mental confusion of 
even one neophyte and with considerable guidance to 
lead him gently to the font. Has this very difficulty 
something to do with the limitation of the number? And 
if there are many, what is to be done? 

Well, if one of our greatest ambitions is to exercise 
the talent for organization, here is an open field and the 
material. The field is particularly around the centres of 
densest population. In the smaller communities, where 
everybody knows everybody and where anybody can 
learn and find time to learn all about anybody else’s 
business, the social condition itself creates a new obstacle, 
especially for one who may be even remotely connected 
with a sectarian congregation. But this difficulty does 
not exist in the large city precisely where:the mass of 
the population is to be found. Now a well-organized 
parish is a superb thing. It were a pity to concede that 
the talent which organized it were unable to reach out 
and gather in the material that was brought to the door. 
And if that material is called for it will be brought to 
the door. 

It may be said that if we are to have the long lines 
standing in the church every Saturday night, and a pro- 
cession of truth-seekers coming to the parsonage on every 
other night, there will be need of more priests—of more 
vocations—of more vocations followed. Well, if we are 
to have more vocations followed there is just precisely 
one way in which we can be of aid to those who may be 
called. We can endeavor to cultivate the spirit of 
apostolic zeal in the congregation. We are affecting great 


.Solicitude about what is styled “vocational” training in 


the schools, in turning out machinists and typewriters. 
Of vocation in the true sense, the clerical vocation, a real 
call and not a boyish whim, we say little. Perhaps we 
give a single instruction in the retreat of the school 
children. The little that remains of the little we have 
said is dissipated in a week in the midst of surrounding 
worldly allurements and the indifference or even dis- 
couragement of the home. But if the boy could grow up 
in a domestic atmosphere of apostolic zeal, we might look 
for true vocations presently followed tenfold. We might 
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soon see priests abundant for every contingency—men 
imbued from childhood with the apostolic spirit en- 
gendered by the grace of God and fostered by the con- 
tinuous example of the zeal of the elders. Who will 
issue the open invitation to the zeal of the parish? And 
who has the talent for organization to deal with results? 
WILLIAM POLAND, S.J. 


A Grim Harvest 


According to the statistics recently published by the 
National Highways Protective Society, 302 persons were 
killed by automobiles in New York city during 1913. 
The fatalities for this year, however, threaten to be 
greater, as the auto’s death-list for January alone was 
twenty-eight, twelve of the victims being children. The 
automobile was responsible last year for more deaths in 
New York than the wagon and the trolley car combined. 
Only sixty-two persons were arrested, however, for the 
1,485 people killed or injured in the city by automobiles 
during 1913, and in one accident out of every fifteen the 
driver ran away without aiding his victim, and escaped 
being caught. If statistics of all the auto accidents that 
took place in the whole country during 1913 were added 
to New York city’s roll of 1,485, the sum total would 
doubtless remind us of the “killed, wounded and missing” 
list of some historic battle. 

Now, who are these murderous autoists, and who are 
their victims? The former are generally people of 
leisure and affluence, out riding for pleasure or eager 
by traveling swiftly to save a few minutes, which in all 
probability will later be idly wasted. Though the 
autoists form but a small proportion of the population, 
yet they seem to enjoy a practical monopoly nowadays of 
our streets and highways. Who are their victims? 
Working people chiefly, who are too poor to ride in 
automobiles, and who make up the vast majority of our 
citizens. Therefore, they should be protected against 
being killed or maimed by reckless autoists, and can be, 
too, as we showed in our issue of December 13, 1913, 
if the laws that have been framed for the protection of 
pedestrians are only enforced. The imposition of heavy 
fines, the withdrawal of drivers’ licenses and a few con- 
victions for manslaughter would soon make our streets 
and highways safer than they are now for those who are 
not rich enough to ride in a limousine. 


Catholic Educational Association 


The efficient Secretary-General of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, Father Howard, of Columbus, 
Ohio, early this month forwarded to the members of that 
organization the usual official announcement regarding 
the annual meeting of the Association. This year’s 


gathering, the eleventh in the history of the body, will 
be held under the patronage of Right Reverend James 
A. McFaul, Bishop of Trenton, at Atlantic City, N. J., 
from June 29 to July 2. A cordial invitation is extended to 





Catholic educators, and to all others interested in Cath- 
olic education to attend the Association’s sessions; and 
the strong public spirit which has made that finest of the 
watering places of the Atlantic coast a noted conven- 
tion city, is assurance enough that everything will be 
done to promote the comfort of those who will be able 
to accept the invitation. 

Happily it is no longer necessary to emphasize the im- 
portance and helpfulness of these annual gatherings of 
Catholic educators. Once, indeed, men questioned their 
practical usefulness, but it has come to be generally 
recognized that the full and free discussion of the prob- 
lems which we must face in common in our educational 
work is quick to arouse unity in thought, in sympathy 
and in enthusiasm. This unity, it is, which gives us the 
strength to do what the Church is making such splendid 
sacrifices to achieve in this country. Catholics, thank 
God, have not wasted their substance in the novelties of 
educational experimentalism. In the spirit of the simple 
and solid principles centuries ago adopted and ever since 
used by the Church, we have never forgotten that true 
learning and real education consists in the building up of 
the whole man, and that in this upbuilding the structure 
of the moral edifice must have infinite preponderance 
and care. 

Therefore, we have escaped the pathetic hollow- 
ness and shallowness that mark the miscalled training 
outside the Church’s pale to-day and which foretells 
great moral danger. To be sure it has been no easy 
task for the Church to accomplish all that has been done 
in organizing the fine system we now possess; nor does 
the burden grow less as the years run on and a wider 
scope of the work so well begun is being provided for. 
Not the least benefit flowing out of these annual meet- 
ings of the Catholic Educational Association is the evi- 
dence of the vitality and force of Catholic educational 
work and the influence they wield for greater excellence 
of achievement on the part of those devoted to its de- 
velopment. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





Concerning the Union of the Parties of the Right 


Maprip, February 1, 1914. 

Considerable space has been given of late, not in our 
home journals alone but in important newspapers outside 
the country as well, to the discussion of reports regarding 
the formation of a new Catholic Conservative party in 
Spain. It is even said that the heads of the projected 
organization have been agreed upon, and that they are 
Seftor Maura y Mella and Don Marcelo Azcarraga, 
Captain-General, former President of the Council and 
actual President of the Senate. Is there any foundation 
for the report? ; 

Your readers will recall the outcome of the last Minis- 
terial crisis in October of the past year. Circumstances, 
already described in my letters, then brought about the 
political death of Maura and his withdrawal from the 
militant career he had so long followed. As a conse- 
quence of his withdrawal there came the unfortunate 
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schism whichvhas since divided the old Conservative party. 
However, months before these occurrences the Catholics 
of Spain had begun to come together, induced by the 
evident necessity existing to organize after the plan pro- 
posed by the Cardinal Primate in April, 1912, all the 
forces of the Right for the defence of the religious, social 
and patriotic interests of their coreligionists, threatened 
as these were more and more every day by the progress 
of the revolutionists and anti-clerical sectaries in our un- 
happy country. 

It was understood by those leading the movement that 
there was no thought of a new political party. What was 
aimed at was an alliance, a “getting together” of all those 
among us who put religion and their country before their 
political opinions, in such a manner as to bring about a 
harmony that would permit all, uniting on certain funda- 
mental principles, to act together for the common wel- 
fare, religious and social. 

To expect to prevail with the Jaimists to desert their 
standard, to induce the Integrists to forget their ideals, 
and to win the partisans of Maura to a desertion of their 
chief—all recognized to be a futile hope. But, it was 
argued, if Jaimists and Integrists and Conservative fol- 
lowers of Maura and the orthodox of every shade of 
differing political opinion could be led to agree on certain 
politico-religious first principles, if they could be brought 
to stand on one platform for the advocacy of a certain 
definite minimum of Catholic policy to be demanded, 
surely there would be little difficulty encountered in form- 
ing a bloc among the members of the Right well able to 
meet and oppose the bloc already existing among those 
of the Left. 

There was, I repeat, and is, no question of a new party; 
the sole aim is to bring about some such practical com- 
promise as has been here outlined. Happily, I am able to 
state that the project is working itself out to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, and it is my firm belief that within 
a short time we shal] be able to announce such a working 
union among Catholics. of all shades of political senti- 
ment in the country as the bishops of Spain have long 
been insisting upon. 

Sefior Vasquez Mella has pithily summarized the prin- 
cipal heads of the “minimum” program, to make which 
effective the proposed union of forces is being brought 
into being. These are: 

1. A transformation of our present system of 
parliamentary government into a representative sys- 
tem. Our actual methods are a farce as far as the 
parliamentary system is concerned. Our deputies do not 
represent the people, but the parties. Our Cortes is not a 
national assembly, but rather a governmental body, the 


various Ministries using it as they please. We mean to try’ 


to substitute for the parliamentarism now with us—an 
importation from France, by the way, and in no sense a 
development of Spanish traditions—a manner of govern- 
ment in which the genuine idea of a representation of the 
classes shall be realized. Some such body we have in 
mind as formerly existed among us in the Cortes of 
Castile, a popular assembly in which every element of the 
body politic found adequate representation, the Church, 
the army, the universities, the judiciary, the farming folk, 
and all other classes among us. 

2. The principle of home rule shall be specially em- 
phasized. Our present centralized government, with its 
oppressive bureaucracy, its wretched administration, its 
countless defects and abuses, is the death of the provinces 
and towns which in other days enjoyed a life of free 
activity, thanks to their quasi-independence in economic 





and administrative matters. Every one knows that 
Navarre and the Basque provinces, districts which still 
retain many of the old customs, are the most flourishing 
and best governed parts of Spain. 

3. Ample social reforms looking to the reestablishment 
of certain forms of corporate proprietorship that used to 
exist in the country in former times, in order to organize 
into a strong body for the common welfare the tremen- 
dous forces that to-day are being drawn to Socialism 
and Anarchy. 

4, Absolute withdrawal of our schools from the budget. 
We all agree, says Mella, that this is not a Catholic ideal ; 
but given conditizns such as exist, a division among us 
such as differences in religious beliefs necessarily bring 
about, and a State that in fact is neutral or non-religious, 
Catholics ought not to be obliged to accept the im- 
position of a tax directly intended to support schools 
meant to propagate doctrines in opposition to the faith 
they revere. 

5. Administrative and economical separation of the 
Church and State. The old Christian policy sought a moral 
union and administrative and economical independence 
as between the two; but modern revolutionary tenets 
have brought about the contrary: a moral separation and 
slavish dependence of the Church in matters administra- 
tive and financial. The separation can readily be accom- 
plished. All that is needed is a safe funding of the 
moiety of the present budget assigned to the ministry of 
worship, and the clergy, with the help of a Catholic peo- 
ple, will speedily emancipate themselves from a condition 
of things properly denounced as one of the most wretched 
consequences of the spoliation of the Church effected 
during the nineteenth century. 

Such is an outline of a “minimum” program of essen- 
tials, to attain which it ought not to be difficult to bring 
about a union of Spaniards affiliating with the various 
sections of the Right. Jaimist and Integrist, as well as 
the partisans of Maura, aye, even Liberals of good faith, 
can easily give assent to every one of its demands without 
abandoning a single political ideal that attracts them to 
the different standards under which they stand aligned. 
As regards Sefior Maura in particular, I may affirm that 
over and over again he has committed himself to these 
principles in his public speeches, and he will not find any 
embarrassment in the suggestion that he enter heart and 
soul into the present movement. These principles are 
part of the faith common to the ancient chief of the Con- 
servative body and his Catholic fellow countrymen. There 
is, then, no foundation for the rumors, of late filling alike 
home and foreign Liberal journals, namely, that Maura 
is minded to become a Jaimist, or that the Jaimists are 
meditating an abandonment of their legitimist ideals in 
order to create a new Catholic Conservative party on the 
lines of the Catholic party in Belgium. 

I repeat, no one has thought of such a thing. If the 
projected union were to be planned on any such basis it 
could never be realized among us. Our bloc of the Right 
is possible only in the form I have here outlined. When 
will it become a fait accompli? No one denies that the 
day, in all probability, is not far distant when Spain shall 
find herself ruled by a bitterly anti-Catholic Government, 
headed by Melchior des Alvarez, or the Count-de Roman- 
ones, or some other politician of prominence among the 
sectaries. On that day all true sons of the Church and all 
true lovers of their country will with one impulse group 
themselves under a common standard to oppose with 
might and main the de-Christianizing plots of the agents 
of the Masonic lodges in Spain. | Norperto Torcat. 
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Among Comrades 


Mr. Arthur Brooks Baker recently contributed a lead- 
ing article to the Chicago Socialist week!y, the Workers’ 
World. His purpose was to promote the organization 
of a syndicated press service. The statements which he 
felt compelled to make on this occasion contain criticisms 
of Socialist journalism which could be uttered only 
among comrades. For a Catholic writer to have pre- 
sumed to express such views would have brought upon 
his devoted head the wrath of the entire Socialist party. 


“We have too much leave to print,” Mr. Baker ex- 
postulated with the comrades. “Especially are there 
too many Socialist papers and too many editors. We 
break out on the movement like measles on a school 
boy. We try to cover space as fast as a bill-poster. 
Read this paper, or read any other of the two hun- 
dred or more Socialist papers scattered throughout 
the country, and look at the evidence of the mad pace 
at which the editors grind out their stuff. The situ- 
ation everywhere is about the same. Some poor little 
dried-up, frazzled visionary who can regulate the 
universe but can not pay his grocery bill is trying to 
peck out of an 1879 typewriter fifty dollars’ worth 
of ‘copy’ every twenty-four hours, for which he is 
rewarded chiefly with the more of less unanimous 
contempt of his fellow-men. Whitewashing a 
chicken-yard fence is a delicate, artistic piece of work 
when compared with covering the space in a Socialist 
paper. The result is that nine-tenths of all the matter 
we print ought never to be printed.” (Jan. 17, 1914.) 


We are little concerned about the qualities of style to 
which the writer refers. But he amply confirms the 
truth of the statement we have often made, that no re- 
liance can be placed upon the accuracy of Socialist 
propagandists whose eloquence often is most voluble and 
brilliant when it is least hampered by any regard for 
facts, history or religious and ethical principles. The 
long and careful study of historic sources and of Cath- 
olic doctrines from Catholic authorities is dispensed with 
to copy for the millionth time the threadbare errors and 








unfounded assertions of such men as Morgan, Engels, 
Bebel, Kautsky and Lafargue. ,The deep supernatural 
love of the poor which inspires the eloquence of the Cath- 
olic champion of suffering humanity is, of course, en- 
tirely wanting, since the suppression of the supernatural 
is the only condition that can make Socialism possible 
at all. 

To remedy the state of affairs described by Mr. Baker 
the National Executive Secretary volunteers to offér 
syndicated matter in plate form, so as to avoid editorial 
expenses and most of thé typesetting cost. “The Ameri- 
can Press Association,” we are told, to our great edifica- 
tion, “is ready to handle the financial and mechnical de- 
tails of the service.” Everything is grist for the mill. 
More time, more care, better pay will doubtlessly result 
in more clever and more effective preaching of revolu- 
tion and class-hatred. It will not result in more sincerity 
and good will. The ablest Socialist writers have been the 
most irreligious. There have, however, been exceptions. 
Men have not been wanting whom closer study has con- 
vinced of the falsity of their position, and whose courage 
in answering the appeal of their conscience has led them 
safely out of the Socialist heresy into the Catholic fold. 
May their number increase! 


Anti-Graft Education 


New York is not the only place in the world with a 
graft investigation. The legislature of the Province of 
Quebec is engaged in one also; and, of course, the 
preachers are improving the occasion. One of these told 
his hearers that education is the cure of the evil rather 
than prisons. He did not prove his assertion. Indeed, 
the ordinary minister rarely attempts a logical demonstra- 
tion, to which he feels himself unequal, It may have 
occurred to the hearers of this particular minister that 
education as we have it to-day is just what makes system- 
atic grafting possible. A man who cannot read the 
papers, write to his fellow conspirators, calculate the 
profits of a contract and how much he can spend on cor- 
rupting legislators, may be dishonest, may be a thief, 
but he cannot be a grafter. So, too, the member of the 
legislature who allows himself to be bought, were he 
uneducated might rob hen-roosts, or steal horses, or com- 
mit burglary, but to be a dishonest legislator he must 
have education. The fact is that graft, as it exists to- 
day, has come into existence with education. We do not 
call education the cause of it, but if is a condition that 
has made it possible for dishonesty to take that particular 
form. 

But the preacher wants a new kind of education. He 
has sense enough to see that reading, writing and arith- 
metic are not the correctives of graft. “The kind of 
education we need is that which will rescue men from 
the materialism of a gold standard and elevate them to 
the standard of idealism and social morality.” Well! 
Well! We are always wondering how it is that men and 
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women of intelligence will waste an hour or so on Sun- 
days in sitting and listening to the nonsense that flows to 
them over the edge of the Protestant pulpit, and will 
waste their money in paying a good salary to the feeble 
preachers from whom the nonsense flows. “To cure 
graft education is necessary, and the education necessary 
is that which will cure graft.” Here we have the vicious 
circle in which the Montreal preacher walked round and 
round one Sunday evening to his own intense delight 
and to the satisfaction of his hearers. It reminds one 
of the well known German student’s drinking song: 

“Europe wants peace, 

Europe wants peace; 

And if Europe wants peace, 

Why, Europe wants peace.” 


Which would have been a very suitable hymn with which 
to close the so-called religious services. 

“Education rather than prisons is the cure.” Has the 
preacher a settled rational conviction that prisons have 
not a very powerful educative force direct and indirect, 
in the matter? That the dishonest shall go to jail for 
their dishonesty and there expiate condignly their crime 
against public order and so satisfy justice; that until 
they have gone there and worked out a good stiff sen- 
tence society is outraged and order is upset as by a moral 
earthquake, has good solid educational value. It is not 
enough in itself. Something must be added concerning 
the sacredness of public order through its intimate con- 
nexion with God the fountain of all justice. But it is an 
essential element in anti-graft education; and in propor- 
tion as it is neglected graft will flourish. 


Canterbury Decides for Masterly Inactivity 


As might have been foreseen, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury washes his hands of the Kikuyu business. 
He follows the example of his father-in-law, Archbishop 
Tait, rather than that of his immediate predecessor, 
Archbishop Benson, and prefers peace and quiet to the 
splendid inquietude of sitting as a quasi-patriarch in an 
inquiry of which, if once begun, no one could foretell 
the last result. The whole affair is a missionary squabble. 
Why should the Church at home be mixed up in it? Let 
the committee for missionary affairs attend to it. 

In this committee the missionary archbishops have a 
leading part. As a rule they are practical men who will 
take their cue from the missionary society that supports 
them. Hence, the affair becomes a dispute between the 
Universities’ Missions, on the one hand, taking part with 
the Bishop of Zanzibar, and the powerful Church Mis- 
sionary Society, on the other, defending the Bishops of 
Mombasa and Uganda, with the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel between them inclining to the Zanzibar 
side. One might ask: What authority have missionary 
societies in the matter? As they are English societies, 
are they not subordinate to the Church of England, and 


is not this bound to take cognizance of their actions? If 
it does not, does it not become responsible for them} 
Can the Church of England remain in communion with 
missionary bishops abroad and missionary societies at 
home if these violate the first principles of Episcopacy ; 
and if it does so, does it not itself violate these prin- 
ciples? These and similar questions might be asked: as 
a matter of fact they will not be asked except by a few 
whom the Church of England will ignore. Such ques-- 
tions are bad form. Peace and quiet is the Church of 
England’s highest good. “Don’t dwell on dogmatic per- 
plexities. When these begin to trouble you, get to work 
in your parish, your school, your choir, your bright and 
cheerful services, your societies, your clubs, in anything 
at all to take your mind off the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, its authenticity, the Divinity of Christ, the fall of 
man and his redemption, everyone of which is now an 
open question in the Church of England. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is not going to meddle with them; 
why, then, expect him to touch the Kikuyu business and 
the questions arising out of it?’ This is the sane, sober 
spirit of the Church of England. It animates its prelates, 
its clergy, its laity. Some will call it agnostic; but they 
are restless, discontented souls, already more than half- 
way towards Rome. 


‘*Tainted’’? 


What is the value of the book reviews that are printed 
in the average daily paper? Are they written by honest 
and competent persons who are allowed to express their 
opinions freely, or are these notices composed as a rule 
by literary hacks instructed to deal gently with pub- 
lishers who are generous advertisers? A correspondent 
of the Chicago Dial seems to fear that “tainted” book 
reviews will soon be as common as “tainted news.” He 
was astonished to learn recently from a newspaper pub- 
lisher in a town of the Middle West that: 


“He was one of eight men similarly employed in 
towns from Baltimore to Des Moines who have en- 
tered into an agreement with a New York advertising 
concern to print syndicated book-reviews sent out by 
this concern from New York in consideration of 
receiving advertising from a number of book-pub- 
lishers, including some of the leading houses of the 
country. My friend did not seem to see anything 
wrong in this arrangement, On the contrary, he 
thought it an excellent idea. He was guaranteed a 
greater amount of advertising, and he was going to 
dispense with his book critic, or at least transfer him 
to another department.” 


The Dial’s correspondent is afraid that this system of 
syndicated book notices will be extended eventually to 
all the cities of the country, with the result that the 
public can no longer rely on the daily press for trust- 
worthy criticisms of new books. It must be owned that 
the lack of discernment, to say the least, with which books 








are reviewed by some of our representative papers is very 
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misleading. Worthless volumes are praised and filthy 
novels are given colorless or equivocal notices. It would 
be interesting to know just how many of those 12,000 or 
more books of all kinds which were published in this 
country last year really deserved the praise they received 
from “indolent reviewers.” The perusal of a certain 
well-known paper that devotes considerable space to 
book notices gives the impression that an immortal 
masterpiece or two is being produced nowadays almost 
every week. Yet it is generally agreed that ours is not 
precisely another Elizabethan age of literature. How- 
ever, the book reviews in such papers as the New York 
Sun, the Boston Evening Transcript and the Evening 
Post of New York, certainly give no indication of being 
written just to increase the prosperity of publishing 


houses. 





The Republic of Colombia 


Dr. José Vincente Concha has been elected President 
of Colombia for the four-years term commencing August 
7. The election had been conducted in an orderly man- 
ner, the despatches inform us, as had been every election 
in that republic since we began negotiations for the 
Panama strip, and after we took it. Its Presidents have 
been men of high character and attainments, and several 
of them, who had been previously Ambassadors at Wash- | 
ington, were known to our government as such. Presi- 
dent Concha was Minister to the United States when the 
Panama Canal treaty of 1903 was mooted, and resigned 
because he disapproved of it. His integrity and personal 
accomplishments were recognized here, and he has since 
proved, himself a forceful leader and able executive. It 
should be easy to come to honorable terms with such a 
President, and it would be both honorable and profitable 
to us to demonstrate our sense of justice to our Southern 
neighbors by making generous reparation for our sum- 
mary seizure of Colombian territory and giving promi- 
nent recognition to a government which is a model to 
South American republics and, indeed, to all democracies. 
There are other reasons why Colombia should inspire 
our confidence. 

[t is a truly Christian republic. A recent decree signed 
by the present President was ordered to be engraved on 
a marble tablet to be erected in a place assigned by the 
Primate of Bogota, and runs thus: 

“On the occasion of the First National Eucharistic 
Congress, which is soon to take place, as a solemn 
and perpetual testimony of the faith and Catholicism 
of the nation, and to obtain the blessing of the Al- 
mighty for the lasting peace and enduring prosperity 
of this Republic, the Colombian nation, through its 
representatives, renders homage, adoration and grate- 
ful thanksgiving to our Redeemer, Jesus Christ, in 
the august mystery of the Eucharist.” 


The resolution was passed without a dissentient voice. 
Sefior Mejia, who had been for many years a leader of 





the Liberals—the party associated with anti-religious 





Masonry—seconded the motion in a remarkable speech. 
Age, experience and divine grace had enabled him to see 
the errors of the anti-Christian principles he had im- 
bibed in his youth, but he had learned that “God is the 
very base of the social edifice, the foundation on which 
rest the world and the entire universe. I proclaim to- 
day,” he added, “before this assembly of the most dis- 
tinguished men of my country, that Christ lives, Christ 
reigns, Christ triumphs; and as I once resolutely cham- 
pioned the cause of atheism, so will I henceforth acknow- 
ledge the faith of Christ, and with all the power of my 
being do I now and forever profess it.” 

The renaissance of practical Catholicity in Colombia 
has been coincident, as was to be expected, with the 
growth of orderly government and prosperous develop- 
ment. This fact, which should strengthen our assurance 
of its political stability and reliableness, has aroused 
antagonism in certain quarters; and it seems to have 
found it necessary to assure us that the indemnity we 
are to make it for the loss of Panama, will in no part be 
diverted to ecclesiastical uses. The use to which those 
monies may be put is none of our business, and our repre- 
sentatives should see to it that justice and our national 
honor shall not be warped or soiled by prejudice or 
bigotry. 


Dr. Carroll’s ‘‘Correctives’’ 


The Rev. Dr. H. K. Carroll, who supervised the 
Government census of churches in 1890, invented, it may 
be remembered, an infallible “corrective” for misleading 
Catholic statistics. Though the Church, for some time 
now, has called Baptism the Sacrament that makes men 
Catholics, Dr. Carroll reckons as real Catholics those only 
who have received their first Communion. He thus ex- 
cluded from church membership all children below the 
age of.ten. By a decree of the Holy Father, however, 
boys and girls now go to Communion when they are six 
or seven years old, and that of course spoils completely 
D. Carroll’s wonderful “corrective.” But he is equal 
to the emergency for he now deducts “fifteen per cent. 
from the official Roman Catholic population figures for 
children not yet confirmed.” Apropos of this latest “cor- 
rective” the ingenious Doctor has devised, Mr. Thomas 
F. Meehan writes to the Brooklyn Eagle: 

“There may come a time when some one may get 
the Doctor to understand that there are millions of 
Catholics who have never been confirmed, and never 
will be, and yet, in spite of that, the Church recog- 
nizes them as possessing all the plenitude of ‘actual 
membership.’ He may, and yet if he does so, he 
may be so wedded to his idol, comparisons, that he 
also will be found inventing new processes of shaving 
off percentages from ‘official Roman Catholic popu- 
lation figures,’ to cover those who have not yet re- 
ceived Extreme Unction, Holy Orders or Matri- 
mony. There are, therefore, three more channels 
left him, so let those who have theorized on his com- 
parisons not despair.” 
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Though it may seem at first sight a little unfair to con- 
sider as real Catholics those only who have received the 
Last Anointing, still, should Dr. Carroll adopt Mr. 
Meehan’s suggestion, who can reasonably complain? No 
one who makes a bad end should be reckoned a good 
Catholic. But as Extreme Unction is conferred on pur- 
pose to make Catholics die well, Dr. Carroll would be 
acting consistently if he admitted to his Catholic statistics 
none but persons who have received the Last Sacraments. 
It is notorious, moreover, that an enormous percentage 
of those who receive Extreme Unction pass eventually 
to a better life: a happy circumstance that would un- 
questionably “correct,” still further, Dr. Carroll’s 
statistics. 


Another Failure 


The public confidence in our jury system will not be 
notably increased by at least one of the verdicts that 
twelve citizens of New York returned last week. A 
publisher was on trial for selling a book which Mr. 
Anthony Comstock and a number of reviewers consider 
immoral, and which everybody agrees has no literary 
value. The learned Judge in his charge to the jury ex- 
pounded the law admirably : 


. 


“This case is a most important one,” he said, “and 
one which merits your most careful consideration. 
Counsel for the defense has tried to impress upon 
your minds that this is a high-handed attempt at Gov- 
ernment censorship of literature; that it would estab- 
lish a dangerous precedent should you find this 
defendant guilty. That is a contention which you 
may dismiss from your minds, In this country we 
have a free literature and a free press, but liberty of 
speech and expression does not mean and can not be 
interpreted as license. . The test of obscenity 
within the meaning of the statute is: Whether the 
tendency of the matter charged as obscenity is to de- 
prave and corrupt the morals of those whose minds 
afe open to such immoral influences and into whose 
hands this book may fall. So you will see from this 
rule that it is not a question for you to determine 
whether this book would tend to corrupt the morals 
of any one of you, or of the Court or of counsel, . . . 
but of determining whether or not it might be in- 
jurious to the morals of any person. If it would then 
it is obscene under the statute.” 


But the jury after being out some six hours apparently 
agreed that the book in question would be injurious to 
the morals of no one whatever, and brought in a verdict 
of not guilty. Consequently a book in which a half- 
dozen professional “uplifters’ who were summoned as 
“expert witnesses” and a jury of “twelve good men and 
true,” have found nothing objectionable, has now had the 
best possible advertisement and thousands of copies will 
of course be sold. Is the condemnation of silence the 
only means we have of banning an immoral book? 


27@e 


The Very Rev. Michael Kelly, O.S.A., of St. Monica’s 
Priory, Hoxton, London, while out on parochical duty 











stumbled over sonie rubbish where the tramway was 
being repaired, and fell, breaking a rib. Being in his 
eighty-first year and, therefore, unable to sustain the 
shock, he died in a few hours. At the inquest his physi- 
cian testified that he found Prior Kelly in great pain, 
though saying that he felt easy. He added: “The Prior 
was one of those heroic men who never complain, though 
he must have been suffering agonizing pain. He was a 
lesson to the younger generation by his marvelous self- 
control.” The Coroner agreed with the doctor, remark- 
ing: “I think we are getting more cowardly.” 

There is a reason for everything. What is the reason 
of this general loss of fortitude? We are inclined to be- 
lieve that the depreciation of the supernatural, that goes 
with the depreciation of our Divine Lord and Saviour, 
not to say the outrageous blasphemies against Him, 
and constitutes an essential part of modern thought, 
has a great deal to do with it. Most people are eager for 
bodily relief in their sufferings: they have forgotten the 
Christian art of finding comfort in uniting their pains 
with those endured for us by Christ on the Cross. 


LITERATURE 
French Idylls and Ideals* 


René Bazin dearly loves his France, much for what it is, 
but more for the glorious past and the future he sees grow- 
ing from its seeds; and as the young have the making of the 
future, he would write for them some sixty reasons in the 
form of stories of the land and people in war, in peace, at 
home and over seas, that “would show them the soul of 
their country, its character, its vocation, its national aspect,” 
and inspire them to rebuild her as she was when truly she 
was “gentle.” And if the art and craft of the master story- 
builder, reinforced by sincerity of religion and patriotism, 
could mould the children of France into purity and noble- 
ness, this book is calculated to accomplish it; and the trans- 
lator has preserved its charm in most idiomatic English. 
Some critics have deprecated the title. France that robbed and 
expelled and outraged her priests and religious and gentle 
sisterhoods, that is tearing Christ from her textbooks and 
her children’s hearts and fiercely persecuting the religion 
that had made her gentle long ago—this, forsooth, is gentle 
France. But it is not the France M. Bazin has in view. 
He is thinking of “all the tenderness of our fathers, which 
has lived in the poems of the people since the eleventh cen- 
tury, and in their hearts since long before,” and his in- 
vitation is akin to that of the old Norman chanson: 


Come, listen, youthful maids to me, 

Come, listen, knights of high degree: 

Better than grace of comeliness, 
More precious far than beauty, 

The surest guide, whate’er betide, 
Is loyalty to duty. 


For youth and beauty soon depart, 

But goodness bides and wins the heart, 
And sweetness’ gentle dower 

Will faithful stay serene alway, 
Transforming thorn to flower. 





*Gentle France. By René Bazin. Translated by Mary Dougherty. 


Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. $2.00 net. 
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There is sweetness and goodness ine M. Bazin’s “Gentle 
France,” and a beauty that will not “soon depart.” He be- 
lieves his France the fairest of all lands, and while under 
his spell, the most bigoted foreigner can hardly refuse assent. 
He knows, how to prison landscape in a phrase and infuse a per- 
sonality into field and tree and hill so that you feel the very 
atmosphere and fragrance of the country, and visualize its scenes, 
as vou feel and see them in the paintings of Millet. But, besides 
being the richest, most beauteous, most happily varied of all 
lands in soil and clime and coast, France is “a nation whose, 
civilization and renown are ancient, which has given so many 
examples of saintliness, of military courage, of work, of genius 
in arts and sciences, of charity in life,” which has “scarcely a 
parish where some great personage has not lived or died”; 
and among the worthies whose childhood story he recounts are 
Jeanne d’Arc, Pasteur, Millet, the Curé of Ars, and the saints 
and heroes associated with the Cathedral of St. Denis. The 
“Legend of Vairé,” a characteristic and therefore beautiful story 
of the thirteenth century, and “The Buttons of Francois Gui- 
mard,” a thrilling, pathetic, humorous tale of the French Revo- 
lution that has a touching climax in an Italian convent of to-day, 
are gf the past, and there are some fine Canadian sketches that 
recall the early heroism of New France; but the majority are 
of the present generation or its predecessor, of soldiers, sailors 
and peasant women, of “Our Nuns” and religious festivals, and 
largely of the country artisan and toiler, “The Laborer, Miller, 
Shepherd, Butcher, Fisherman, Weaver, Blacksmith, Chair 
Mender, Flower Gardener, Chimney Sweep, Boatman, Postman, 
Lace Maker;” and the reticent, religious peasants, and even 
their oxen become intimate and interesting friends. 

It was chiefly the peasants that made “gentle France.” “The 
men earned the bread of the household, the women looked after 
the homes; they obeyed the law of God; and that suffices to 
make a life noble, useful to the neighborhood and to the whole 
nation.” When you are told “France is generous, courteous 
and proud,” you can reply, “They made her so.” But when you 
learn that much of her is quite the contrary? Ile makes no 
answer, but he tells a painful story that illustrates it. A boy and 
girl were looking at an ivory crucifix in the Cluny Museum of 
Paris by a great artist of old, who strikingly depicted the grief 
of the dying Christ, and one said: “Look, what an unhappy 
expression they have given that man!” and the other: “Why 
does he bend his head? You would think he was crying.” The 
author who heard them, comments: “Oh, Christ Jesus, You died 
for him and for her and they do not know it.” He thinks they 
are exceptions, but unhappily the de-Christianized French schools 
will not have it so. They have been long, and are still, persist- 
ently defacing the gentility of “gentle France.” 

Nevertheless, “gentle France” persists. A group of children 
were listening to an instruction of the priest that finished with: 
“Judas was seized with despair and hanged himself’; and one 
of the youngest said: “Were I Judas, I would have hung myself 
around Jesus’ neck.” 

The fact that Halprais, the slate-cutter, suffered reproaches 
from all his fellows because he believed in God and put his 
faith in practice, is discouragingly significant; but Halprais 
held his own bravely, and had his hopes and plans for their 
conversion: “You see, sir, what we need is priests of extraordi- 
nary power. That is why we should redouble our prayers at the 
time of their ordination.” 

We know from other sources that many such French priests 
are in the making—lawyers, soldiers and others who have left 
successful careers to enter the seminaries. Huet, a prosperous 
vine-grower, suggests an explanation. To his son’s request for 
permission to become a priest, he replied: 





“My boy, if you had asked my permission some years ago, 
when the life of a priest was not lacking in comfort, I should 
. . . . | 

have advised you to wait, to give the matter a little more con- | 





sideration; but nowadays, when the life of a priest offers nothing 
but sacrifice, I say ‘yes’ at once.” 

M. Bazin is at his best when speaking of nuns and peasants, 
especially of peasant women. His nuns are peeping in here and 
there throughout the book as in life, and are equally pleasant 
to meet, and his touching analysis of the feelings of the father, 
and of the daughter who is about to leave him for God, is true 
the world over. The still numerous vocations of sons and daugh- 
ters, particularly for the hardest life in foreign and missionary 
lands, is the great proof that another resurrection is at hand. 
And the sisters they leave at home reinforce it. A young 
woman who was wont to walk to market before dawn through 
the long and lonely woods, replied to one who asked was she 
afraid: “Oh, no. I never start till the Angelus has rung; and 
after the Angelus the angels are on the road.” And the angels 
are busy in the homes of the peasantry whose wives and daugh- 
ters are the hope of France. The peasant women our author 
glorifies and would multiply might sit for the portrait of Griselda 
in the Middle Age ballad, and so might Jeanne d’Arc: 


In fields at morn she gleaned the corn, 
At home she deftly carded 

With fingers light the wool so white, 
Of flocks she gently guarded. 


Though came not she of high degree 
Nor basked in gilded pleasure, 

The maid had more than golden store 
For virtue was her treasure. 


Like Blessed Jeanne, they too, pray for France. The men got 
the credit for her glories, “but the secret power of the peasant 
women had ruled everything. Their ‘Ave Marias’ had taken 
the straight road to heaven, and they would fall afar off like 
the lightning and the dew.” It was thus that armies had been 
succored and quarrels settled, “and mercy sprung up in unknown 
hearts, and in famine-stricken provinces the new ears of corn 
were filling up apace.” The “Ave Marias” are still ascending 
throughout France, and will fulfil their mission. 

This mission oversteps the present boundaries of France, and 
here we cannot travel step by step with M. Bazin. He has 
many beautiful stories of Alsace-Lorraine, “that gem wrenched 
from the imperial diadem” in the seventeenth century and reset 
in the nineteenth, all suggesting that its heart is still in France 
and the body should follow it. 

The Germanizing processes may have been unnecessarily strenu- 
ous and harsh towards local susceptibilities, but they did not 
and do not include the expulsion and robbery and brutal 
harassing of priests and nuns, and the ostracization of religion 
in school and army and civil life. These persecutions have 
weaned many good Alsatians and Lorrainers from their erstwhile 
attachment to France, and a Catholic writer would have better 
served the Catholic children of France by letting them know 
it. Alsace was the price paid to France for selling its services 
to the Protestant princes of Germany and Sweden. in the Thirty 
Years’ War, in order to weaken the Catholic powers of Austria 
and Spain, and the annexing of Lorraine was a consequence. 
Another part of the bargain was the aggrandizement of Prussia 
and its independence of Catholic Poland. Prussia grew thereby 
till it was able to wrest back the prize. It is the irony of history, 
the revenge exacted of France for its first act of treachery to 
the Catholic cause. French sentiment may regret it, but to-day 
Catholic sentiment cannot. And yet it must not be overlooked 
that in a few generations France knew how to transform that 
people, still German in blood and tongue, into enthusiastic 
Frenchmen. She had the art of retaining hearts even when she 
lost possessions, whether on the Rhine or the St. Lawrence; but 
that was before her government became an anti-Catholic bureau. 

The last chapter pictures all things changed in his boyhood 
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home except the star he had seen as a child shining through an 
oak above his head. God’s light persists. Sienkiewicz expresses 
the idea more happily in “Children of the Soil.” Stanislaus also 
returns to find everything changed except the Mass; that is 
unchangeable. It is the star come down and shining in the 
hearts of men. Its light and the many signs of grace his book 
discloses will lead many to believe with the author that the God 
Who many times saved France “when overwhelmed by her 
faults will not allow His missionary nation, the country in 
which the Virgin Mary has chosen to appear, to perish”; and 
hence, “when you hear it said that France is lost, do not believe 
jit, say she will be restored, and pray that the hour may be nigh.” 
M. KENNY, S.J. 





Letters and Instructions of St. Ignatius Loyola. Vol. I. 
1524-1547. Translated by D. F. O'Leary. Selected and Edited 
with Notes by the Rev. A. Gooprer, S.J. St. Louis: B. Her- 
der. 30 cents. 

This is the first volume of “The Catholic Library,” a new 
. series of original and reprinted works which are to be published 
fortnightly under the editorship of Father Alban Goodier, S.J. 
Many well-known Catholic writers of the day are to prepare 
works of biography, asceticism, literature, theology, criticism 
and philosophy, and famous books like these letters of St. 
Ignatius, Persons’ “Life of Campion,” and Blessed John Fisher’s 
writings are to be edited and republished. Each volume is to 
contain some 35,000 words, and if we may judge by the appear- 
ance and make-up of this first number, will be well worth the 
moderate price of thirty cents. 

There are two dozen of St. Ignatius’ letters here, the ones 
selected being those that in the opinion of the editor, “most 
reveal the soul of the saint,” and “which may be called ‘spiritual’ 
even in a wide sense.” We have, for instance, his sage counsels 
to Fathers Broet and Salmeron, who were going as papal 
legates to Ireland; his remarkable letters on frequent Com- 
munion to the citizens of Azpeitia and to Teresa Rejadella; 
the interesting account he gave Father Juan de Verdolay of 
the beginnings of the Society; and the letter of profound spirit- 
uality he wrote “To the Fathers and Brothers at Coimbra.” 
In the translation, which runs with remarkable smoothness, the 
saint’s Latin quotations have been retained, and the notes at the 
end of the book are excellent. W. D. 





American Literature. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. $1.25. 

This new text-book, the complement of the same author’s 
“English Literature,” is not inferior to the previous volume 
in physical make-up. Paper, type, illustrations, methods of 
study and arrangement of contents are excellent. But has 
this latest manual intrinsic worth to recommend its accept- 
ance for class-rooms and study-tables? To this question 
the Catholic reviewer must answer an emphatic “No!” and 
here are some of the reasons: In his historical outlines 
Mr. Long formulates the false but traditional view of the 
secular schools that the colonists were occupied mainly with 
the problems of free government and religious toleration. 
He implies that the sole founders of American ideals were 
the Puritans, whom he insistently acquits of bigotry and 
superstition. His citation of the Jesuit Druillettes in instance 
of their hospitality is not fair, since the missionary visited 
Boston as a privileged envoy of the French. He evades the 
episode of Roger Williams, the prominence in our history 
of the Southern Cavaliers, and the part played in the national 
formation by the Catholics of Maryland, the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania, and the Dutch of New York. In succeeding 
studies he utterly neglects the vast influence, in the develop- 
ment of the national spirit, of the immigrants, nor does he 


By Wit.1aM J. Lone. 





notice the addition of the Spanish and French elements in 
the West as factors in that growth. 

The author’s eulogy of Cotton Mather, his description of 
Jonathan Edwards’ “determinism”; of Emerson and his pan- 
theistic “transcendentalism”; of Whittier’s bigotry; of 
Thoreau’s “Tolstoian” theories; of Whitman’s “Orientalism.” 
and of Twain as a “reformer’”—these are either defective and 
obscure, or positively offensive to Catholic teaching. Of 
Catholic writers, Fathers Ryan and Tabb are treated. Craw- 
ford is mentioned, and Joel Chandler Harris, who died a 
Catholic, has an appreciation. Orestes Brownson is merely 
numbered among the friends of Emerson. This wholesale 
disregard of our literature is sufficient to condemn the book 
in critical eyes. Mr. Long is fond of comparison and allu- 
sion. His Biblical quotations are sometimes felicitous; but 
his references to Moses, Isaiah and Jeremiah are unfortunate. 
Nor do we relish his use of Fra Angelico, Saint Francis and 
Thomas 4 Kempis for literary parallels. The author further 
mars his work by not unfrequent contradictions. He asserts 
(p. 46) of the early writers: “That their verse is of a poor 
quality may possibly arise from the fact that their thought 
was too high, their feeling too deep for poetic expression. 
God, freedom, duty, justice, immortality—these were the 
ideals of the colonists.” Comment on such a passage in a 
book of literature is not needed. Of Motley (p. 428) he 
writes: “He is too generous to his Netherlanders and too 
severe with their Spanish oppressors,” and then, “To the 
facts and documents he is always faithful”! From a purely 
literary viewpoint the new manual is also open to hard 
criticism. We might instance his cold and brief account of 
Webster, his treatment of Lowell and Poe, and his complete 
neglect of such men as Hayne, Phillips, Whipple and Choate. 
To Parkman he assigns nine pages, to Bancroft and Prescott 
one sentence each. Consequently Mr. Long’s “American Litera- 
ture is not a book that Catholic children should study. 


W. P. R. 





Old Valentines, a Love Story. By Munson Havens. With 
Illustrations. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.00. 

Many readers of current fiction must be so tired of the “prob- 
lem novel” that they will turn with a sigh of relief to this old- 
fashioned love story. The persons in the book actually behave 
like ladies and gentlemen, the plot does not hinge upon a 
violation of the Sixth Commandment, and the dialogue is bright 
and decorous. All the characters—the grumpy baronet, the 
disinherited heiress, the penurious poet and the faithful nurse— 
we have met, of course, a hundred times before; but it is pleasant 
to greet them again. We might have been spared, however, 
the Settlement work. “To make one’s self loved is the best 
way to be useful,” seems to be the lesson of the story. 





Truth and Error. 
B. Herder. 50 cents. 

Students who find elementary metaphysics vague and difficult 
have reason to be grateful to Father Rother for his manuals of 
philosophy. His latest work, “Truth and Error,” maintains the 
standard set by his former books, “Certitude” and “Being.” The 
purpose of the present volume is to examine and demonstrate 
the nature of truth. This is done so clearly and simply that 
ordinary readers will have no difficulty in grasping the author’s 
meaning. The necessity of such books makes us hope that 
Father Rother will continue to issue manuals till he has covered 
the whole field of epistemology and ontology. ji ae. ae I 


By Atoysius J. Rotuer, S.J. St. Louis: 





Breaking with the Past, By the Right Reverend Francis 
AIpAN GAsQueEt, O.S.B., with a Preface by His Eminence 
CARDINAL Fartey. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 60 cents. 

In many of our large cities we find Episcopalians quite active 
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among Catholic immigrants. A priest who falls out with his 
superiors and gathers a handful of his countrymen around him 
is sure of a welcome from them. They advance all kinds of 
pretexts for their way of acting and are loud in disclaiming any 
thought of proselytizing. They can not do otherwise, according 
to their principles, for in these they profess to hold that the 
Catholic Church is made up of branches, of which the Protestant 
Episcopalian is one, and that no person should leave his own 
branch, which they call “the Church of his baptism,” for another. 
It is not easy to live up to false principles, especially when 
these involve contradictions; and so, despite their disclaimers, 
Episcopalians do proselytize. 

Catholics, on the contrary, make no such pretense. Our Lord 
founded His Church upon the rock of Peter, and union with 
Peter in his successors is essential to membership in the Church. 
Hence we are anxious to convert all who bear the Christian 
name. We write and preach for that purpose and make no 
secret of it. Cardinal Farley has brought to his great cathedral 
eminent lecturers to help in the work which, as a faithful pastor, 
he has at heart; and of these the latest was the Right Reverend 
author of the little book before us, which consists of the ser- 
mons he delivered in St. Patrick’s during last Advent. 

He calls his book “Breaking With the Past,” because in it 
he shows that the Reformation was for the Church of England, 
no less than for all the other Protestant sects, a separation from 
the Catholic Church. The Church of England broke away 
from the Pope, from the Mass and from the Priesthood, and 
this breaking away was legalized—it could not be justified—by 
Acts of Parliament. The whole argument is simple in its per- 
fect clarity; and we recommend zealous Catholics to put the 
book into the hands of their Episcopalian friends. H. W. 





Thesaurus Fidelium, a Manual for Those Who Desire to 
Lead Prayerful Lives in the World. Compiled by a CArMeE- 
Lite TerT1ARY. (H. M. K.) New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 80 cents. 

Blessed Are Ye. By Paut Doncoevur, S.J. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 60 cents. 

Here are two attractive little spiritual books. The first 
contains sensible chapters on the interior life, some good 
counsels for the proper treatment of Brother Ass, the body, 
a list of holy books, and a richly varied series of ex- 
ercises suitable for vocal and mental prayer. The selections 
are doubtless the favorite devotions of the compiler and are 
sure to appeal as strongly to many readers of the book. 
“Give me, O Lord, a humble, quiet, peaceable, patient and 
charitable mind, that all my thoughts, words or deeds may 
have a taste of Thy Holy Spirit,” wrote Blessed Thomas 
More in the Tower Prison. That is one of the beautiful 
prayers “H. M. K.” puts in the “Thesaurus.” 

The other book is the authorized translation of a French 
Jesuit’s dialogues between Christ and the Disciple. The 
language of the Gospels is used throughout, being slightly 
paraphrased when necessary, and the Master’s teaching on 
Purity, Love, Suffering, etc., is beautifully presented. Mer. 
Benson writes the preface for the first of these books and 
Father Martindale for the second. W. D. 

Molly’s Fortunes. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blun- 
dell). St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.20. 

This is the author’s first romance. Some twenty-five years 
ago at the late Father Matthew Russell’s request, she tried her 
hand at a serial story for the Jrish Monthly and produced 
“Molly’s Fortunes.” Ina preface, written in what may be termed 
her “later manner,” Mrs. Blundell gives an amusing account 
of how the tale came to be written, and pays “Father Matt” an 
affectionate tribute. The heroine of the story is a pretty Irish 
girl taken “on approval” as the heiress of Castle O'Neill, the 





eccentric owner of which is an elderly maiden lady who never 
forgets for an instant that she is the last of the genuine O’Neills. 
“As for blood,” she proudly remarks, “it’s my belief that with 
the exception of what flows in my veins, there is not a drop 
of undiluted blood in Ireland.” But a spurious heir arrives 
from America, Molly goes to France as companion to the sister 
of an amiable baron, and, of course, the expected happens. Girl 
readers who like to follow an old, familiar plot, will enjoy the 
book. 





Old Testament Stories. By C. C. Martinpace. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $1.00 net. 

Catholic parents and teachers no longer have reason to com- 
plain of a dearth of good books for their children and pupils. 
The need has been met by many talented authors. Not the least 
among such writers is the Rev. C. C. Martindale, who has just 
given us “Old Testament Stories,” a charming book for chil- 
dren. The heroes are well chosen. The stories are written in 
a chaste, simple style, at once pleasing and instructive. More- 
over, they are illustrated in a way calculated to catch the 
imagination of the reader. Best of all, the author has succeeded 
in pointing a moral so deftly that it almost appears part of 
the story itself. Children will be delighted with the book. 
Their elders will be pleased too; but some of them at least 
would be more pleased had the spelling, which Catholic 
training causes them to associate with Biblical names, been 
BR. Gt. F. 


retained. 





Lehrbuch der Nationalékonomie. Von Hernricnu Pesca, 
S.J. Dritter Band, Allgemeine Volkswirtschaftslehre. II. Die 
aktiven Ursachen im Volkswirtschaftlichen Lebensprozesse. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. $5.85. 

The three large octavo volumes in which Father Henry Pesch, 
S.J. has solidly laid the foundation of Christian national 
economy contain more than twenty-two hundred closely printed 
pages, yet they confine themselves exclusively to fundamental and 
general national economics. The treatment of all the individual 
branches of this comprehensive science, we are informed, is 
to be left to specialists who will continue the great work in 
successive volumes. Father Pesch has indeed merited well of 
the Catholic world, and of all who are earnestly seeking for 
truth in the great social questions of the day. His purpose has 
been to build up a unified system of national economics of 
which the central principle is social justice, not only for in- 
dividuals, but for every class and state of society. His insist- 
ence therefore upon the Christian solidarity of society, in all 
its groups and members, is equally opposed to the two extreme 
systems of individualism and Socialism. 

While based upon Catholic teaching, the work has taken the 
fullest account of all leading social authorities. Each section 
is preceded by an enumeration of authors and books dealing 
with the particular subject under consideration, and giving us 
an intimation of the exhaustiveness of the writer’s own investiga- 
tions. The tone maintained throughout the work is one of great 
reserve. No word is ever inadvertently allowed to slip which 
might be offensive to any reader, no matter what his personal 
convictions may be. 

The first volume considers the foundation principles of 
economics: the true idea of man and of society, the concept of 
private property, the aberrations of Liberals and Socialists and 
the Christian ideal of Solidarism. “Social work, carried on in 
the spirit of charity,” he writes, “brings peace and God’s bless- 
ing for time and eternity.” The second and third volume then 
deal with general economics, after the first foundations have 
been laid. In the second volume we are introduced more in 
detail to the different economic systems. A careful analysis is 
made of mercantilism, the physiocratic system, industrialism, 
collectivism, and finally of what the writer calls “the social 
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labor system.” The latter is considered in its relation to re- 
ligion and Church, to justice and charity. The remaining 
chapters of the book are then concerned with the common wel- 
fare of the people in general from economic, cultural, geographi- 
cal, ethical and religious points of view. 

The last volume, which calls for the present review, con- 
stitutes the second part of the author’s treatise on general 
economics. Through more than nine hundred pages he suc- 
cessively introduces us to the various causes of economic de- 
velopment. Briefly considering the individual as an active eco- 
nomic power, he launches: forth upon a broader consideration 
of the various phases of enterprise, and then devotes the 
largest portion of his volume to the subject of organization. 

' His methods, as he himself outlines them, are both inductive and 
deductive, analytic and synthetic. Historic developments are 
duly taken into account, and no cause of importance that can 
have a bearing, directly or indirectly, upon economic conditions 
is overlooked. 

Vast therefore as these three volumes are, they are only an 
introduction to the study of specific economic and social ques- 
tions. It is evident that such a work, encyclopedic in its nature 
and scope, is not simple reading. For those, however, who must 
despair of ever mastering it, Father Henry Pesch has produced 
at least a most valuable book of reference. All earnest students, 
on the other hand, will find the volumes exceedingly serviceable, 
even though the author’s style is somewhat heavy and difficult. 
The work is a monument of exhaustive research and profound 
learning. The author himself modestly tells us that his pur- 
pose was to write, not a learned, but a useful book, “useful in 
its richness and thoroughness of doctrine, its adequate selection 
and logical arrangement of subject matter.” He has achieved 
his purpose. 5. &. 





Father Walsh, the Superior of Maryknoll, has out the fifth 
edition of “A Modern Martyr,” which is the story of the 
labors and sufferings of Blessed Theophane Vénard, a French 
missionary who died in China for the Faith, February 2, 1861. 
The book is in its eighth thousand and is selling steadily. 
As several of the young men now preparng at Maryknoll 
for the foreign missions say that they owe their vocation to 
this young priest’s glowing letters, perhaps the book should 
be labelled “Dangerous!” Indeed it is hard to read with dry 
eyes the letters the martyr wrote to his relatives shortly be- 
fore he was beheaded. Boys who complain that the lives 
of saints are dull and uninteresting should be given this book. 
(Catholic Foreign Missionary Society, Maryknoll, Ossining, 
N. Y., 60 cents.) 





In “Notes on Recent Books by Their Writers,” an interest- 
ing paper in the current Dublin Review, John Ayscough 
pleasantly remarks: “Anyone can say ‘Gracechurch’—that, 
very probably, may be the primary reason for this book 
being more in demand at libraries than ‘San Celestino’ or 
‘Mezzogiorno. And here we may as well hint to this 
writer that his first terrible mistake lay in the choice of his 
nom de guerre—why so uncouth and sneezy a name as Ays- 
cough? We understand that there are five different ways of 
mispronouncing it, all in constant use, so that any reputation 
the author might have gained keeps oozing away by five dis- 
tinct leaks, so to speak. 


,% 





When one writes an “historical article” in a “Quarterly,” 
or for the matter of that in any publication, he should first 
know something about history. The Rev. L. B. Bloom did 
not think that was required when he sent in a contribution to 
Old Santa Fé, a recent literary venture in New Mexico. The 


assured the readers of Old Santa Fé that those benighted 
Friars knew nothing either of genuine Catholicity or the 
Bible. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Bloom there was a certain Francis- 
can missionary not so very far away named Father Zephyrin 
Engelhardt, who glories in his “O.S.F.,” which does not mean 
“Old Santa Fé,” but “Order of St. Francis.” After perusing 
Father Engelhardt’s article in the Denver Catholic Register, 
Mr. Bloom ought to be convinced that both the old and the 
new Franciscan Friars of New Mexico knew something about 
Catholicity and the Bible. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York : ' 
Christianity and Sin. By Robert Mackintosh, D.D. 75 cents; Theo- 
logical Symbolics. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., D.Litt. $2.50; 
The Ascent of Denali (Mount McKinley): A Narrative of the First 
Complete Ascent of the Highest Peak in North America. By Hudson 
Stuck, D.D. Illustrated. $1.75; Plays. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 
(Second Series.) Love and Geography (Geografi og Klaerlighed), Be- 
yond Human Might (Over Evne; Annet Stykke), Laboremus (Labore- 
mus). Translated from the Norwegian with an Introduction by Edwin 
Bjorkman. $1.50. 

Fred. A. Stokes, New York: . 
The Wine-Press: A Tale of War. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York: 


By Alfred Noyes. 60 cents. 


Ezekiel Expands. By Lucy Pratt. With Illustrations by E. W. 
Kemble. $1.25. 

B. Herder, St. Louis: 
Letters and Instructions of St. Ignatius Loyola. Vol. I. 1524-1547. 


Translated by D. F. O’Leary. Selected and Edited with Notes by the 
Rev. A. Goodier, S.J. 30 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 


The Rocks of Valpré. By Ethel M. Dell. 


Benziger Brothers, New York: 
Jesus Amabilis: A Book for Daily Prayer. By Francesca Glazier. 
75 cents; The “Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas. Part III. 
Literally Translated by Fathers of the English Dominican Province. 
Second Number (QQ. XXVII-LIX). 

The Paulist Press, New York: 
The Saviour’s Life in the Words of the Four Gospels. 
cloth, 50 cents. 

The Sentinel Press, New York: 
The Real Presence. Extracts from the Writings and Sermons of Ven. 
P. J. Eymard. First Series. Leather, $1.00 cloth, 50 cents. 


$1.35. 


Leather, $1.00; 


German Publication: 


Volksvereins-Verlag, M. Gladbach : 


Das Célner Wirtschaftsgebiet. Von Dr. 1M. 


Otto Hommer. 


French Publications: 


Peter Reilly, Philadelphia : 
I—Le Courage du Christ; II—La Charité du Christ; III—L’Obéissance 
du Christ. Par Henry-C. Schuyler, S.T.L. 





THE DRAMA 





A bill was introduced in Albany on February 10, for the ap- 
pointment of a Commission with authority to forbid any play 
or act that in its opinion is lewd, immoral or obscene. 

A “constant reader” of the New York Herald says of the 
Catholic Theatre Movement that it aims rather to suggest and 
advise than to denounce and debate, that it seeks not to control 
but to awaken and stimulate the individual conscience—a move- 
ment that would make the individual a factor in its apostolate 
by inviting interest, accord and representation from him. This 
is, I am informed, the attitude of the Catholic Theatre Move- 
ment. It is founded on a correct understanding of present 
dramatic conditions and the remedy required.” 

The New York State Association which is opposed to Woman 
Suffrage, inspired by this action on the part of Catholics has 
also decided to issue a “white list” of theatrical performances. 
“It is time,” said the President of the Association, “that women 
took a part in re-establishing for dramatic productions a stand- 
ard that has been lowered by some women. The necessity for 
such a step is seen when the apparent prominence of women who 
were associated with unpleasant plays is noted and the effect 





article was entitled “Franciscan Missionaries” and Mr. Bloom 





of their judgment upon others is taken into consideration.” 
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EDUCATION 


School and College Athletics 


The Atlantic Monthly for February contains two fine articles 
on school and college athletics, which, it is to be hoped, will 
be carefully studied by all those who, directly or indirectly, have 
to deal with an ‘element in school life and training whose 
immense influence on the student body can not be overlooked. 
In his paper on “Athletics and the School,” Professor Stearns, 
head master of Phillips Academy, at Andover, does not state a 
questionable thesis when he writes: 


“In these days of increasing luxury, ease and softness, 
the influence of wholesome athletics in developing character 
and toughening the moral fibre must not be ignored. Many a 
weakling is made strong through the lessons he masters on 
the football field. Here are taught and developed self-control 
and self-surrender, alertness of mind and body, courage and 
the ability to think and act quickly for one’s self. The 
meaning of democracy in its best sense is here driven home 
with compelling force. Self-restraint is in the very air, 
and self-denial for the benefit of all is a daily necessity. 
And the influence of these lessons is not lost on the student 
body as a whole. It permeates the very atmosphere of the 
school-community, restraining the weak, inspiring cleaner 
standards of life, and lifting to distinctly higher levels the 
student conception of physical fitness and moral worth. 
No arguments in defense of these contentions are needed 
by those schoolmasters who make their chief concern the 
development of the character of their pupils.” 


“Yet,” says the Editor of the Atlantic, in his preparatory word 
to the two papers, “it is not too much to say that, if the current 
standard of athletic honor were applied to other undergraduate 
interests, the training of American youth would border on 
demoralization.” Professor Stewart, of Idaho, the writer of the 
paper on “Athletics and the Colleges,” agrees, apparently, with 
this statement, since he concedes the problem of “how to infuse 
into college athletics a spirit of fair play and truthfulness com- 
parable to that ruling other undergraduate activities” to be a 
difficult one. Still he believes its solution to be possible should 
college faculties undertake a vigorous campaign of education 
designed to show in their true light the defects of the system 
prevalent to-day: 

“The conditions existing in college athletics to-day,” says 
Professor Stewart, “are the result of gradual and insidious 
growth. The rottenness prevails largely because the men 
do not realize that it is rotten. The sanction of general 
custom is given to practices, which, viewed as isolated acts, 
are manifestly wrong, and the average college man accepts 
the conditions as he finds them simply because he has never 
stopped to analyze them. He lies about his eligibility and 
develops his dishonest tactics, not because he has deliberately 
chosen between honesty and dishonesty, but because it is the 
thing expected of him,—the thing that everybody does as a 
matter of course.” 


Professor Stewart may probably not be pleased to find that 
not a few of his readers will be minded to draw from his state- 
ment of facts in the college athletic world to-day far wider 
conclusions than he seems inclined to develop. Many, indeed, 
will discover in his candid sketch a terrible indictment of the 
narré6w formation of men capable of such a mental attitude as 
he describes. Yet the attitude is quite intelligible when one re- 
members that probably most of those whom he has had occasion 
and opportunity to observe have been educated in an atmosphere 
from which spiritual and religious knowledge and ideals, in 
themselves the only true and effective means to develop strength 





of will and right character in man, have been carefully excluded. 
If, as he claims, “most college men are essentially honest,” and 
if they be trained in the perception of correct standards of moral 
rectitude, it is difficult to conceive how they can come to fancy 
that any “custom,” however widespread, however long-enduring, 
can render permissible practices which, “viewed as isolated facts, 
are manifestly wrong.” It is easy enough to say that the root 
of the evil will be reached and the foundation laid for lasting 
reform when the boys will have had their eyes opened to the 
true significance of what they are doing in athletics under the 
present system. ‘ 

“Arouse the boys,” he tells us, “to the facts; make them see 
that cheating in football is the same as cheating at cards or as 
stealing money; foster a college sentiment that says fairness 
first and victory second; and attach the same obloquy to lying 
about eligibility that is attached to any lying.” But the mere 
saying so, the mere insisting upon all this, will produce no lasting 
results. The foundation must be deeper and broader, the re- 
form that is needed must rest upon that definite building of 
character which comes only from serious training in the 
Christian principles of moral conduct. 

Professor Stearns, to our mind, is far happier in his suggestion 
regarding the change that is to be wrought. He puts the 
responsibility for the deplorable state of affairs, conceded to be 
practically universal in school and college athletic life, squarely 
up to the responsible heads of our schools and colleges. And 
it is with no faltering speech that he tells these that they, and 
they alone, have the power to eliminate this crying evil, and 
that they but ill fulfil their sacred charge when they “fold their 
hands in intellectual complacency and announce to the world 
that their business is to train the minds and only the minds of 
the youth committed to their charge.” 


“When will our modern educators,” he writes, “come to 
realize that true education cannot limit itself to the mental 
life alone? Our forefathers who founded our early insti- 

‘ tutions of learning were influenced by no uncertain motives. 
The present materialistic conception of life did not hold 
them in its deadly grasp as it holds so many of our educators 
and philanthropists to-day. They recognized that the human 
being, God’s highest creation, is not composed of mind alone. 
To them character was the paramount issue. To them 
character, combining in just proportion mental and moral 
strength, was the surest foundation of true citizenship and 
of those successes upon which alone national life can with 
safety be built. ‘Above all, it is expected that the Master’s 
attention to the disposition of the Minds and Morals of 
the students under his charge will exceed every other care.’ 
So wrote the founder of Phillips Academy one hundred and 
thirty-five years ago, echoing in his words the ideals of the 
intelligent and patriotic philanthropists of his time. And 
later he adds these significant words: ‘Knowledge without 
goodness is dangerous.’ There speaks the seer with the clear 
vision before him of the true meaning and significance of 
education—‘Knowledge without goodness is dangerous.’” 


Professor Stearns has struck the right note. Most reasonable 
men are agreed in seeing in athletics a natural vent for healthy 
enthusiasm, a counter influence to injurious and dangerous 
tendencies, a factor to be reckoned with, curbed and controlled, 
that its influence may be uplifting and wholesome. Its influence, 
however, will not, can not be wholesome if such abuses as 
these two papers, presented to us by the Aflantic, decribe, are 
allowed to flourish—abuses which have nothing to do with the 
roughness of some of the games, or with the conflict between 
play and work; they have to do with the pernicious influence of 
athletics upon the whole undergraduate body.’ Fancy how per- 
nicious that influence is when one of the Atlantic writers states 
it to be his belief—a belief which experience as a student and 
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a teacher in three universities and an intimate acquaintanceship 
with athletics in a score of others have convinced him to be 
well founded—“that training for a college team in these days 
furnishes a Fagin-like drill in complex dishonesty which far 
overbalances any benefits.” ; , 
Such a state of affairs is surely reason enough for the appeal 
which Professor Stearns makes to heads of schools and colleges 
to recognize their full responsibilities and to eliminate a deadly 
evil by holding to strict accountability those who supervise the 
athletic activities in their schools. It is reason enough, too, for 
the burst of righteous indignation which impels him to write: 
“If we cannot put knowledge into the minds of our coming citi- 
zens while fortifying that knowledge with rugged honesty and 
sound morals, it will be better for our country, and better for 
the world, that we close altogether the doors of our institutions 
of learning.” M. J. O’C. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Problem of Fashion—Its Solution 


We discussed a fortnight ago the problem of fashion as stated 
by the Baroness de Montenach, of the International Association 
for the Protection of Girls. We shall now explain her solution 
of it. 

Some imagine that they can attack it successfully from the 
standpoint of esthetics; others from that of hygiene. Both 
methods have been tried again and again, and have failed. The 
feminine idea is fixed as regards the former, and it can not be 
shaken from this, that the standard of beauty is not set by 
nature, but by the conventions of fashion. The figures of the 
fashion-plate are monstrosities to the physiologist. It makes 
no difference; they are the type that each will strive to reproduce 
in herself. As to hygiene, women are ready to sacrifice it to 
fashion; the more so as the preacher of hygiene is something 
of an alarmist. He forebodes all kinds of inevitable dangers as 
the result of fashions; and the slaves of fashion find that the 
dangers do not follow by any means so surely as they should. 
Moreover, such dress-reformers generally propose, under the 
name of rational clothing, a costume that would make young 
women look like the ladies of the Salvation Army, or something 
still less elegant. Hence the Baroness lays down as a fundamental 
principle that honest, decent, normal fashions should be accept- 
able and elegant and that they should admit of variations from 
year to year.’ One should dress herelf with care, with taste, with 
a refinement of good sense.. This means in practice, that she 
should avoid all eccentricity and exaggeration. One only has 
to observe such to see that one can be in the fashion, and yet 
be dressed modestly and decently. It is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that the problem of fashion is a new one. To go back to 
what is within the memory of living persons, one can remember 
the crinoline times, the bustles and Grecian bends, and so on. 
In all those the exaggerations were indecent; and in all, too, 
there were a multitude of ladies who were in the fashion and yet 
were dressed becomingly. 

There is, nevertheless, a peculiarity of the present fashion that 
was not to be found in those of former times. Then women 
dressed as women as a general rule; now they wish to imitate 
men. This is but a phase of the movement that has been going on 
for some time. Suffragism is another phase of it. Athletics for 
women is another. Riding astride is another—it began with the 
divided skirt; but boots, cords and cutaway coats are making 
their appearance now. The step from the slashed skirt to a 
substitution for the skirt of something peculiarly masculine is a 
short one, and for it convenience, ease and comfort will give suf- 
ficient excuse. Everyone who would promote modesty in fashions 
must set herself against this masculinization of woman. 

One must realize that evil fashions are a universal evil; the 
remedy must also be universal. There is little use in preach- 














































ing to a restricted assembly of women. They may be willing 
enough to do something, but there are two difficulties in the way. 
First, there is no likelihood that a handful of women will be 
able to do anything effective; and second, should théy try, they 
will certainly be ridiculed. Each feels that the price of an 
inefficacious attempt at reform is too great. All Catholic women 
must act together. In the formation and exposition of fashions 
there are, first, the inventors, namely the designers in the great 
shops, of Paris especially; second, the displayers, if we may so 
term them. These are actresses on the stage, adventuresses of 
different kinds who frequent public assemblies, such as the race- 
course and the theatre, or parade the streets, or gather in 
restaurants, and so on, showing the very latest styles in all 
their utterness; and third, the imitators, who are ladies of the 
great world, ladies of the middle class, and nowadays, shop 
girls, office girls and others working for their living. In France, 
Austria, Italy and Spain, the ladies of the great world are nearly 
all Catholics. If they unite in carrying out the principle of 
avoiding all eccentricity and exaggeration, and proclaim their 
action to the world, ladies of the middle class will have two 
models before them, that of the displayers and that of the great 
world. Which will they follow? As it is, they often take up 
the exaggerations of fashion, imagining that in doing so they 
are imitating the great world. With this they do not come in 
contact. They hear of it only through their dressmakers. Hence, 
they are victims of a certain simplicity. If the. great world 
speaks out loud they will find their error, and there is every 
reason to hope that they will correct it. The working classes 
will follow them and so moderation will prevail. But how is 
the great world to speak. The Baroness remarks on the great 
number of fashion papers. As it is, some of these are praise- 
worthy for their moderation; but they are handicapped in this 
that they have to depend upon the inventors, of whom we spoke 
above. If the great world unites to set its approval on certain 
modes and to reprobate others, the better class of fashion papers 
will reproduce what is approved and publish the condemnation 
of what is reprobated. In England and in America Catholics 
have not the same power their sisters possess in Europe. Never- 
theless, if these set the example, they will follow; and besides, 
there are many not Catholics who will be only too glad to accept 
such leadership against vicious exaggerations of fashion. 

The Baroness points out that her society may very well take 
up this common action as a part of its work. The young women 
who are the objects of its care, are, as she shows, victims of im- 
modest fashions. This society should for many reasons be spread 
throughout the English-speaking world. Besides, sodalities and 
other pious associations should be united together in the good 
work. Thus Catholic women of all classes would acquire a 
clear, formed conscience in the matter, and so, by the great law 
of supply and demand, the shops would provide them the kind 
of dress they require. For this is one of the reasons why good 
women of the middle and lower classes appear in clothes of 
which they are ashamed. They cannot afford to employ dress- 
makers to carry out their ideas; they must take what the shops 
are selling; and these, finding no general demand for modest 
dress, do not think it profitable to provide for a demand that is 
only occasional. H. W. 


PERSONAL ‘ 


The Hon. Charles J. Doherty, the Canadian Minister of Justice, 
has appointed Mr. P. Thomas Ahearn his private secretary. Mr. 
Ahearn, who was at one time on the staff of the Montreal Star, 
and subsequently editor of the True Witness, the Catholic 
weekly of that city, is well known in New York journalistic 
circles as editor of the Canadian Press, Ltd. We extend our 
warmest congratulations and wishes for success in his new 
field of activity. 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Catholic Books in Public Libraries 


Here is an excellent editorial from the San Francisco Monitor 
for January 17: 

“Periodically the question of Catholic books and papers in 
public libraries is brought to our attention—usually through 
the medium of complaint against the absence of this or that 
Catholic publication from the shelves of the library. Some- 
times the complaint is justifiable; sometimes not. But one 
mistake is almost invariably made by the complainer: he 
usually charges the library authorities with prejudice against 
Catholic books. 

“This is foolish. Suspicion of religious discrimination, on 
the absence of Catholic books from public library collections, 
may be dismissed, in the main, as groundless. A much more 
potential reason for a condition which often causes un- 
pleasantness and misunderstanding reflects less creditably 
on the Catholic body itself. We refer to the lack of a de- 
mand on the part of Catholic patrons for the works of Cath- 
olic authors. So long as there are no calls for such, library 
trustees can hardly be blamed for not providing them. They 
cannot reasonably be expected to load their shelves with 
volumes which, apparently, nobody wants to read. And the 
fact cannot be gainsaid—Catholic books are not used in 
the libraries as they should be by our own people. 

“Whatever indifference has been hitherto manifested on 
the subject, the Catholic public cannot hold itself blameless. 
Catholics might be expected to show as much interest at 
least as officials whose business it is to select the contents of 
public library shelves. The latter have to be guided to a consid- 
erable extent by the law of demand. We have never heard of the 
refusal on the part of librarians or purchasing committees 
to supply a book of merit simply because it was the pro- 
duction of a Catholic pen. It is possible that such a thing 
might happen, but we do not recall an instance. On the 
contrary, the uniformly courteous co-operation of public 
library officials with Catholic individuals or societies, to re- 
pair to some extent what must be considered the effects of 
Catholics’ neglect of their own literature, is a manifestation 
of the fair spirit which characterizes the management of 
these institutions as a rule. The efforts of societies busying 
themselves with this matter have been everywhere, so far 
as we can learn, greatly facilitated by the cordial attitude of 
librarians and officials. It is extremely gratifying to be able 
to make such an acknowledgment. 

“Excellent work has been done in several of the large 
Eastern towns by Catholic societies in having placed upon 
the shelves of public libraries some of the standard works 
of Catholic literature. In this connection, however, it must 
be said, a much wider and more difficult field of enterprise 
lies before us than merely demanding and getting public 
recognition of Catholic literature. What must aboveall be se- 
cured is the cultivation of a taste and a demand among Catholics 
themselves for sound Catholic reading. Vastly more important and 
far-reaching than ‘resoluting’ and protesting would be the 
spread among our own people of appreciation of such litera- 
ture. Imbued with a desire for the best fruits of Catholic 
culture, the question of Catholic literary excellence and its 
recognition by the intellectual world regardless of religious 
lines of demarkation would solve itself. As it is now, in this 
country at least, and popularly speaking, the product of 
Catholic genius in literature and art must have the imprima- 
tur of non-Catholic criticism before it can hope to command 
any degree of practical success at the hands of the Catholic 
masses. Paradoxical as this statement appears, it never- 
theless strictly accords with the facts. 














“This suggests a huge field of endeavor for Catholic so- 
cieties which aspire to ‘do things.’ It involves the expendi- 
ture of more earnestness than is requisite for the formula- 
tion of eloquent resolutions. It is all very well at conven- 
tions and on other propitious occasions to frame and publish 
‘ringing words’ approving, indorsing and recommending the 
Catholic press and Catholic literature in general; but kind words 
butter no parsnips. The purchase and perusal of a half-dozen 
standard Catholic books, and the cultivation of the habit of 
Catholic reading immediately within their own select circle, 
would accomplish more that is worth while for the ‘cause’ 
and of actual utility to themselves, than all the grandilo- 
quent professions and expressions of approbation and ‘en- 
couragement’ of Catholic literature that they could string 
together in twenty years. Were this the real spirit of organ- 
ized Catholic activity toward the intellectual and cultural 
phases of Catholic betterment, no occasion would exist to 
see that Catholic works of reference were added to the 
shelf-list of public libraries.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


In a pastoral letter to his diocese the Bishop of Green Bay 
calls the attention of his flock to the unbridled licentiousness 
and disrespect for both civil and religious authority prevailing 
at the present day. The licentious character of many of the 
popular publications, the appalling liberty accorded to mere 
children of both sexes to frequent dance halls and places of 
questionable amusement are also adverted to, and the education 
which eliminates the knowledge of God and of the moral law 
is fointed out as the chief cause of the prevalent immorality. 
The means to be employed as correctives of the evil are 
stated, among which is the support of the Catholic press and 
of Catholic literature in general. 


OBITUARY 


In the presence of a large congregation in St. Louis de France 
Church, Montreal, on February 9, took place the funeral ser- 
vices for Joseph G. W. McGowan. 

After Archbishop Bruchesi had pronounced the absolution, the 
procession was led by a number of Zouaves, carrying their ban- 
ner, and the bearers were other members of the Zouaves’ or- 
ganization. 

In recognition of Mr. McGowan’s work for the Roman Catho- 
lic schools of the city, the authorities ordered a half-holiday, 
and about three hundred children, accompanied by their teach- 
ers, were present. A large number of representative citizens 
were also at the service. 

Mr. McGowan was im his 67th year. He was born March 
14, 1847, in Saint Ambroise de Kildare, Province of Quebec. 
After completing his elementary education, he studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar of Quebec in 1876. After practising 
for a few years, he abandoned the gown, however, and became 
a teacher on the staff of the Catholic Commercial Academy. 

It was not jong before his marked ability in connection with 
school matters brought about his appointment as inspector of 
public schools. This was twenty-five years ago, and he held the 
position with distinction until the day of his death, which oc- 
curred at the family residence, 72 Laval Avenue, on Friday. 

In 1870 he went to the assistance of the Papacy as a member of 
the Canadian Papal Zouaves. In addition to his other qualities, 
Mr. McGowan was a noted French elocutionist and dramatic in- 
structor. A few years ago he took great pleasure in training 
young theatrical aspirants, and many a good play was staged 
as a result of his work. 

He was one of the founders of St. Louis de France Church, 
church warden of the parish for many years, president of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, and of the League of the Sacred Heart. 












